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NARCISSE DIAZ DE LA PENA (1807-1876): MARE A LA VALLEE DE LA 
SOIE. SIGNED AND DATED. CANVAS 16} x 23} INCHES (41 x 59 CM.) 


In the possession of H. Terry-Engell, 8 Bury Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1 and on view in his 
Annual Exhibition ‘PAYSAGES DE FRANCE’, 17th February — 14th March (see page 43). 
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SEVRES 
Circa 1760 


he Antique Porcelain Co., Ltd. 
48 East 57th Stt ie 


: : Works of Art 149 New Bond Street, 
NEW YORK 22, 3 } Managing Dteior LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Plaza 5-4190/1 Me ; Telephone: MAYfair 1254-5 
Cable: Apocoyork, New York Cable: Apoco, London 


AARLBOROUGH 


EUROPE’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE PAINTINGS 


NISLAS LEPINE (1836-1892) Bords de Riviére H. J. HARPIGNIES (1819-1918) Le Pécheur — Bord de Riviére 
Canvas I5 x 20 inches (38 x 51 cms.) Canvas 214 x 28 inches (54 = 71 cms.) 


. DAUBIGNY (1817-1878) Bords de Riviére ALFRED DE DREUX (1810-1860) La Promenade @ Cheval 
Canvas |5 x 21? inches (38 x 55 cms.) Canvas 15 x 20 inches (38 x 51 cms.) 


Iborough Fine Art Ltd. ¢ 17-18 Old Bond Street, London W.I «+ Cables: Bondarto e Tel: Hydepark 6195-96 
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SOUHEBY'S 


announce the Sale on Friday, 20th March, of 


MPORTANT WORKS OF ART & FRENCH FURNITURE 


also 


FINE ITALIAN MAJOLICA 


the property of the late G. A. KOLKHORST, ESQ. 


A Florentine armorial 
drug pot. 8? inches, 
c. 1500. 


A Florentine ‘oak-leaf’ 
jar. 8 inches, first half 
15th century. 


An Hispano-Moresque 


A Gubbio lustred 
armorial deep bowl. 


tondino by 
Maestro Giorgio, 94 inches diameter, 
10} inches. end 15th Century. 


An Urbino tondino from 
the Pucci service by 
Fra Xanto Avelli, 


A Deruta lustred dish. 
10} inches, 1532. 


144 inches, c. 1525. 


The Sale includes the Venetian turquoise Beaker illustrated in colour on page oF 


Illustrated Catalogue 10/6. Plain Catalogue 6d. post free. 


Telegrams: Abinitio, 


oe SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Weshabt cide 


American Office: 61 Broadway, New YorK. 
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JOHN BELL 


0 


ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET 
ABERDEEN 


os 
A fe Py 


and at 
pe BRAEMAR 


Telephone: Telegrams and Cables: 
24828 Antiques, Aberdeen 


A yery unusual Antique Chippendale Mahogany Bureau with its 
original bookcase or china cabinet. Length 48 in., extreme height 
6 ft. 10 in., depth of bureau 25 in. 


* 


# 


* 
BS 


A very fine Antique inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard with shaped serpentine front. 


One of an important pair of Antique George | Mahogany Tables with original marble 
Length 5 ft. 6 in., depth at centre 27 in. 


tops, cabriole legs and claw and ball feet. Each table is 49} in. long and 262 in. deep. 


big il 


> ae 


An interesting and unusual pair of Antique Chippendale Mahogany Raebura Arm : Scottish Spinet in its origi aa 
Chairs with finely shaped open arms. > — bmg or com gy riginal mahogany case. It is signed and dated 


By APPOINTMENT 
APPOINTMENT By APPOINTMENT 


ANTIQUARIES oF CHINESE ART ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QuEEN Mary To H.M. tHe Kino oF SwepENn 
LIMITED 


Chinese Gorks of Art 


A Chinese flecked moss green jade bowl, one of a pair, fluted in the Mogul 
style. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Diameter 6} inches, height 2} inches. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsyenor 2265 
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Established for over halfa century in the Cit 
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METROPOLITAN 8441 


OF MOUNT STREET LTD | 
LONDON 


Antique furniture, 
Chinese and European 
Works of Art 
* 

MEMBERS OF 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


111-112 Mount Street 
LONDON W. 


Yuth ware water-pot in form of crouching lion 
cae - . g bh} oR , : arenes + ‘ Se 
Reonioet lersepanor 265 ables: BARGRO, London Length 5} inches. Height 34 inches. Six Dynasties, A.D. 220-589, 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Friday, February 20th 


FINE MODERN PICTURES 


The Properties of 
MRS. HOPE SMITH 
M. V. B. HILL, ESQ., D.S.O., M.C. 
E HON. HUGH FRASER, M.B.E., M.P. 
KNUT ORRBEY, ESQ. 


and others 


The Edge 

of the Wood 

H. HARPIGNIES 
Signed 

21 by 15 inches 


Illustrated Catalogues (7 plates) 
4/- post free 


Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


On View from the 


Monday preceding 


Lavoir sur la Seine, Herblay, 1906 204 by 25 inches 
GUSTAVE LOISEAU, signed 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone; TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams: CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


EARLY OAK 
THE FINEST FURNITURE, 
COLLECTION r riwter Op ANTIQUE BRASS 
OF ANTIQUE 


CHANDELIERS 

PEWTER (CHARLES CASIMIR) Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. AND FENDERS 
| THE ALWAYS IN 
NE wy 142 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 et: Kensington 7370 a 


Anticht #aestri 


VIA BORGOGNA 7 
MILAN, ITALY 


Still Life 
by 
ANDRE DERAIN, 1880-1954 
Signed 


Canvas, 8} * 7 inches 


“The Nativity’ 
TUSCAN, XVI conlery GIORGIO CESARANO 
‘Taker Galleria della Torre 
BERGAMO, ITALY 


Paintings, Porcelain, Oriental 


Art, Collectors’? Pieces 
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By Appointment 

to H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


T8th Century Silver 


An elegant pair of George III Tea Trays. 
S C C On 4 feet. In fine state. 

London 1798 by Crouch and Hannen 

Weight 188 oz. Length 22 inches. 


« 


we remmameuretia mesa ’ cara CLM ee 
Scere rs ede 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED - 165/169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON .- W1 


’Grams: Culleus, London 


NNN 


WILDENSTEIN 


Italian Primitives 
French XVIIIth Century 


French Impressionists 


by the finest masters 


147 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 


Mayfair 0602 


_ 
Mn 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


—— §) Mann & Fleming Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


tre 


DECORATIONS 


Finely carved and gilded 
Chippendale Mirror 
43 inches X 27 inches 


1208 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 


By Appointment to 
H.M, The Queen o3 
Silversmiths ‘¥ 


CARRINGTON &C 


130, REGENT ST. LONDON, W.1. 
REGENT 3727 


Table Snuf 
Birmingham 


F 


SPSS = 


A late Elizabethan Court cupboard, small in size, inlaid with holly and bog oak. 


Many complete finely-carved rooms are available, e.g. Henry VIII linenfold, seventeenth-century oak, Georgian 
(bolection oak or pine), Tapestry, Paintings, Historical armour, several Refectory tables —up to 18 ft. in length, 
etc., of which information may be obtained from: 


M. ADAMS-ACTON, 37 Palace Gate, Kensington, W. 8 


Telephone : Knightsbridge 9058 
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EXHIBITION 


of 
Paintings and 
Drawin OS 
Cc 
by 


/ 


3 MINOR ENGLISH 
MASTERS 


MARCH, 19569 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Wyle 
Peis is 
Geavle |S Ea 


5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 


Pastorale by John GLOVER, 1767-1849 
4 LONDON, W.8 


Canvas 28 X 37 inches. Signed and dated 1814 
7 Telephone Western 2647 


amous for fine Carpets 


Here is but one of many lovely 
pieces to be found in the Perez 
showrooms, which include Rugs 
and Carpets from the Orient, 
and Tapestries, Savonneries and 
Aubussons from Europe. 


Enquiries Welcomed 


A superb and 
unusual KASHAN 
from Central Persia 
Size: 

15 ft.3 in. x 10 ft. 3 in. 


The House of Perez 


162 - 168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Telephones: KENsington 9878 & 9774 


And at GLASGOW - BRISTOL - FRINTON : AMSTERDAM - ’s GRAVENHAGE - ROTTERDAM - UTRECHT - ARNHEM - HILVERSUM 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


Established 1868 


raat 
Tafa rene ren 


en ww ott 


An important Set of 6 single and 2 elbow Hepplewhite carved 
mahogany dining chairs of exceptionally fine quality. 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 2121 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 
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Chippendale mahogany breakfront Bookcase. Width 6 ft. II ins. 


kh. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


NINETEEN OTHER 


SPECIALIST 
IN 152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 BREAKFRONT 
BOOKCASES Telephone; Kensington 3221 BOOKCASES IN STOCK 
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WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


LONDON Gace VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, 
N Telephone: Chancery 3248 LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


ANTIQUE SILVER 
and 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


Fine antique silver Tea and 

Coffee service by PETER, 

ANN and WILLIAM BATEMAN. 
London 1794-1800. 


ADAP LP LP ADSI AL ADSI AL AL AS PAPAL AVP LLAL AP AL ASL APAD APIA AL AP ALA PAPAS AL AL AL AD ALS upuionOulnan Guia Outen Geir en ramen 


wm 


NLL LAL VAY NII NLI ALIA NLD P NPP TUTTLE 


SPECIALISTS IN 
EUROPEAN CERAMICS 


OF THE 18TH CENTURY 
FURNITURE 
% 
OBJETS D’ART 


“ 
oh 


MEISSEN c. 1731-1735 
Painted with Fable 
Animals by A. F. v. 
LOEWENFINCK 


Mark: Crossed swords 
in blue enamel 


C. Saftleven (1607-1681) 


Newman 
pul a) Abelo 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Assn. S TA D li WA L D G U R if E L 3 2 
SaLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


Cables: 156 BROM PTON ROAD Telephones: 


PORCELIQUE : axe KENsington 
LONDON LONDON, S.W.3 5272 & 3793 
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Site ec one 29Se vt e pe a aetea 


BY APPOINTMENT A mahogany Regency Secretaire-Cabinet with superb ormolu mounts and gilded carved 


FIREPLACE FURNISHERS * MH j 
TO THE LATE wood eagle supports. Signed S. JAMAR. (The Jamars were eminent French cabinet 

KING GEORGE V . . e . . . 
as makers who worked in Wardour Street, London.) Height 5 ft. 5in. Width 4 ft. 4 in. 


C. J. PRATT 


Established 1860 


186 BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Cables: Prattique, London Tel.: Kensington 0783 


Old English Furniture 
Chimneypieces and Firegrates 
* 


We are always pleased to PURCHASE OLD 
FIREPLACES and FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
of all types. 


@ BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


A fine set of four 
GEORGE II CANDLESTICKS 
London 1749, by William Grundy 

Height 83 in. Weight 82 oz. 


Engraved with the Arms of 
Edward Stanley, 5th Baronet and 
his wife Mary Ward. 


Puttick « Simpson Lrp. 


ESTABLISHED 1794 


COINS FINE ART, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT AND 


AND 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 
MEDALS 


7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street 
Telephone: LA Ngham 3677 LONDON, W.1 
65 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. W.1 MAYFAIR 6622 


LVL OOOO OOOO OOO Mermronrwwvov 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Ltd | 


W. VAN DE VELDE, the Younger 
Battle of the Texel 1673 


Canvas 33} < 58 inches 


26 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
Tele: Hyde Park 5744 
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WILLIAM CLAYTON LTD. 


FINE CHINESE JADE CARVINGS, PORCELAIN AND ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 


Important and rare figure of a Horse and Rider of great dignity and style, in unglazed pottery 
with traces of red pigment on the rider’s clothes. The saddle-cloth has light-brown pigment. 
Height 25 inches, length 22} inches, Wei dynasty, A.D. 386-557. 


38 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.| 


TELEGRAMS: WILCLAYTON, LONDON WHITEHALL 1173 


N. BLOOM & SON LTD #88835 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


GEORGE THE SECOND IRISH SILVER OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 


Coffee Pot, c. 1735, weight.29 ounces Sauce Boats, c. 1745, 35 ounces 


DUITS 


EDI 


Finest examples oo 
ig Philip & Bernard 
of en P 


DOMBEY 


(antiques and works of art) 


17th century Dutch Masters 


specialise in the finest 
decorative 
Porcelain 


9 Shepherd Market 
London, W.1 


’ a he, Grosvenor 3585 
6 DUKE STE aa 
si. JAM! >, LONDGAS aaa 


‘hitehall 7440 
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New York 21, N.Y. 
| TRafalgar 9-3344 


825 Madison Avenue 
at 69th Street 


London Office: c/o C. N. Walker, Lester & Co., 120 Moorgate, E-Gx2 


A rare set of Six Adam Carved Mahogany Wheelback 


Armchairs. Small in scale, fine quality and state. 


Circa 1790. 


E GaN NINEDN: 


LIMITED 


Old Chinese Porcelain 
and Works of Art 


A fine Chinese porcelain vase with decoration of incised peony 
scrolls under a pale celadon glaze, K‘ang Hsi period, 
A.D. 1662-1722. Height 10% inches without stand. 


22 GROSVENOR STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 5944 


Cables: CHIENLUNG, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
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A mid-1 8th century library chair in finely carved mahogany and of generous proportions. 


J. &@ W. TWEED 


408-410 LEEDS ROAD 


BRADFORD 3 Est. 1903 


Tel. 23223 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


REGENCY HOUSE 


Only 18 miles from Bond Street. Open all day on Saturdays. 


A very fine Sheraton Satinwood Card Table. Price £85. 


REGENCY HOUSE (WALTON) ANTIQUES 


TADWORTH 3060 
WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Walton-on-the-Hill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate 
and Brighton road. Fork right 1 mile beyond Burgh Heath. 


XXIV 


The Naval Guests 


by 
FRANCOIS FLAMENG 


Panel 11 x 15 inches. (28 x 38 cms.) 


Framed 15 = 194 inches. (39 * 49 cms.) 


M. NEWMAN LID 


Established 1870 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James's, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WH tehall 6068/9 


Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


DELOMOSNE 


AND SON LIMITED 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8 


WESTERN 1804 


A fine pair of Chelsea figures of Harvesters 
in brilliant colours. Marked Gold Anchor. 
Height 104 inches. c. 1765. 


CABLES: DELOMOSNE LONDON 


HENRY SPENCER 
——— _& SONS = 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C, Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.I. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.1I.C.S., F.A.I 
L. M. Seymour W. E. Peck, F.A.I 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


Sales by Auction 


— 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


“ts Synonymous 


20 Ihe Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


$31 


— 


Row, SHEFFIELD 1 


2 lines) 


91 Bridg et, WORKSOP, Notts. 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Our nam 
Unsurpassed Ser 
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DANIEL QUARE 
LONDON 1648-1724 


This maker achieved fame by the fact that he 
made several fine clocks for William III. In 1695 he 
obtained a patent for a ‘portable weather glass’, the 
finest example of which is in the Royal Collection 
at Hampton Court. 


The ivory barometer illustrated is certainly com- 
parable in quality with the Royal example and 
despite the frail nature of such an instrument, it has 
survived the years without blemish. The engraved 
metal work retains its fine mercurial gilding and on 
the reverse side to the signature it has a further 
plate and dial inscribed in French. ‘The wall secur- 
ing hook is reversible so that it could conveniently 
be hung in an English or French home according 
to circumstances. This may denote that it was truly 
portable and accompanied its proud owner on his 
travels. The case is numbered 61, which gives some 
indication of Quare’s production, but many will 
appreciate that this particular example is one of 
the foremost of its kind. 


It would therefore be fitting that this barometer 
should be acquired for a Museum or an important 
private collection. 


It is now realised that Quare had a very com- 
mercial turn of mind and many examples of his 
clocks and barometers could only be termed ‘ordin- 
ary’. Quite obviously, however, for special orders he 
was capable of productions of the same importance 
as other well known contemporaries such as, Tompion 
and Knibb, and he is credited with making the first 
satisfactory repeating watch. 


RONALD A. LEE Gaim 


5 Wrenhouse, 
‘rea ae The Old Court House, The Green, Hampton Court Hampton Court 


Members of The British B | (Ee G S ESTABLISHED 1866 


of MAIDENHEAD 


Open all day on Saturdays 


Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Pair of very fine George III silver entrée dishes and covers by Hannah Northcote, 
London 1801. Weight 75 ounces. Measurements 124 9 inches. 


28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE _ TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1823 


27 BRUTON'ST,,. BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


ZANE SE IE (QO) (6) 1B) ess BeOS Le Del Nae 
FOWS RONG. Ts ORRSE ELECTRICAL WORKS 
Dig Pv Ve COMIE A IE IE de Ne DECORA TIONG 
Cy UMRET CAS ENES HeESAgsL I ING 
C. Ay Re Pores VALUATIONS 


aE. rR 


Bal s1m) 


A pair of Sheraton faded mahogany bow-fronted 
cupboards, on taper legs. Circa 1790. 
Height 2 ft. 8 in. Width 1 ft. 34 in. Depth 1 ft. 3 in. 
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An English 
Hayfield 
by 
B. W. LEADER 


Signed and Dated 
1879 


Canvas 
36 x 534 inches 


Exhibited at 
Royal Academy 
1879 


Telephone: é : 
Hyde Park 4689 & 4680 J ‘@) H N (@ R Fk Fk N Fine Art Dealer 


19 Piccadilly Arcade, Piccadilly, London, S.W.1 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON PHIBDUIBSe Gee hss ON Sahin 


(Members of the B.A.D.A. Ltd.) Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
31 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, 
Established 1889 LONDON S.W.7 


59/61 WIGMORE ST. Telephone : Kensington $858 


LONDON, W.1 
Phone: Welbeck 8664 


Fine BRONZE Centrepiece. 
The Three Graces 
surmounted by an 18th 


Century Imari Bowl and 


Cover, Ormolu mounted; 
in the style of Clodion. 
Height 6 ft. 9 in. overall. 


From the Collection of the A very rare Chippendale ebony breakfast table with 

late Alfred de Rothschild. cupboard beneath, enclosed by wirework. Circa 1765 
Width (flaps open) 3 ft. 9 in. 

Depth | ft. 8 in. Height 2 ft. 5 in. 
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The General Trading Company 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


An attractive and unusual 


early 19th century mahogany 
bow-front cabinet of fine 
quality, 40 inches wide, 


20 inches deep, 86 inches high. 


THE GENERAL TRADING CO (MAYFAIR) LTD 
1-5 Grantham Place Park Lane (Piccadilly end) Wt Grosvenor 5762 
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RENOIR Mother and child 1886 


Watercolour 10} x 8 inches. 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


XIX and XX CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


30 BRUTON STREET, 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 2250 


LONDON, W.1 


Cables: 
Drawings, London 


SYADINIE YC 1k IMKOISS: 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics and Works of Art 


81 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Established 1910 MAY fair 4670 


A rare Chinese porcelain wine ewer enamelled 
in tur se blue, leaf green and tomato red. 
Chia Ching period of the Ming dynasty. A.D. 
1522-66 ght 9} inches. Formerly in the 
H. J. Op; im collection and illustrated, page 
71, in ‘Chinese Ceramics in Private Collections’. 
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40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


‘ 
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at 


betel A superb: set, of six. Adam 
<onieons  -earved: gilt-wood armchairs 
of a most elegant destan, 


eGircavt 77S. me. 
f 7 
Avery fine quality Regency dwarf cabinet in fi/ as 
black lacquer, with gilt brass mounts. Circa 18 ro. i} } 


Measurements: Length 3 ft. 8 in. Depth 15 in. 
Height 3 ft. 2 in. 


endemen aeny 


By appointment, Antique Dealers 
i or gre 
. = .ta the late Queen Mary 


LLE 


& SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


e ae 
A. ers rN 


“ep a" 
; =a\ A rare’ Chippendale side-table it 
7) white, with enrichments pickes 
out in gilt. Circa 1760. 
Measurements: Length 4 ft. 10 in 
Depth 2 ft. 3 in. Height 2 ft. 8 in 


KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


FANTIN LATOUR — FLOWERS 


18 15 inches 


LONDON NEW YORK 
34 St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street 
S.W.1 NCY 522 


PARIS 


22 Rue Des Capucines 


ve DENYS WREY LTD  , 


of The 


British Antique 45 SLOANE STREET Eighteenth Century 
Dealers’ Association LONDON Ca] English Furmture 


Telephone: Sloane 3821/4914 


A RARE PAIR of 

Sheraton Mahogany 
Corner Wash-hand stands 
with rising splash backs. 
Circa 1780. 
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23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 


A Regency Writing Table in rosewood. 
Height 2 ft. 44in., width 5 ft., depth 2 ft. 6 in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


XXXY 


W. WADDINGHAM 


(Member of The British Antique 
Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


99 MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Tel: Grosvenor 2411 
and at 


10 Royal Parade, Harrogate 


Established 40 years 


A rare Sheraton mahogany dwarf 
Cabinet. Length 3 ft. 4in., depth 
| ft. 72 in., height 2 ft. 103 in. 
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Bow Fronted 
Mahogany 
Sheraton Sideboard 
of remarkably 


2) 


- fine colour 


yey 2 


Depth 2 3 
Length 4 8 


yyy 


Valuations for Insurance 


and Probate 


ODE 


MAPLE & CO LTD : 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD + LONDON W. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


‘Rare Cnglish and. Continental Silver. Miniatures. 


Antique Jewels, Sine o/n nuff -Roxes 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. 


Rare XIV Century German silver gilt Chalice with panels and 
bosses on enamel background. Height 5}inches. C. 1350. 


Inscription under foot: 
DIS GEHORET DEMKLOSTER PARADISE 


An example from our Collection of Early Continental Silver. 


Telephone: MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


LONDON 
18 Leather Lane E.C.1 I : 


Holborn 4633 


PADDINGTON 3051 


| MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 
| WORKS OF ART 
| 
| 


98, CRAWFORD STREET, 
W.1. 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 
: M.B.A.D.A. Ltd 
Antiques and Works of Art 
| LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing | 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 
GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


FREEMAN & SON LTD. 


NEW YORK 


12 East 52nd Street 
Plaza 9-6900 


A fine Tea-tray typical of this maker. Made in London 1814, weighing 166 ounces with an overall length of 29 inches. 


= VIOLIN — 
Superb example Old English, by JAMES & HENRY BANKS 
Salisbury, 1798; with authentic label. 


In mint condition. Property of international 
soloist now retired. Fine silver-mounted bow 
and shaped oak case by Hill & Sons, London. 


Price 
£200 cash 


JOHNSON, 269 WESTBOURNE AVENUE, HULL, YORKS. 


DOR SES TgeeCas Ae alae ine bias 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. + Welbeck 8934 


JACQUES ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 
ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART CESSNOCK GASIT GE 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
GALSTON 


FINE FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

OAK FURNITURE AYRSHIRE Galston 314 
EXPORTERS 


Trade enquiries invited 
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= = 7 3 i] 
& D. O°DONOGHUE 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 

FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


c. 


12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 
Telephone: 3567 


XXX VIII 


Drury & Drury 


Au, Guton Gerrare, 
— Iuenten, 8.7.1. 


Telephone: Sloane 2461 


— 


Unusually small Veneered Burr Walnut 
Bureau Cabinet, retaining its original bevel 
plate: 24} in. wide only x 6 ft. 5 in. high. 


Interior, showing on the Right Hand side 
a fitted Candle Slide additional to the more 
usual one in centre of top stage. 


PRIDES of LONDON I?° 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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A fine Sheraton period 


inlaid satinwood dwarf 


Telephone 
BELgravia 3080 


breakfront Cabinet. In 


untouched condition. 


4 ft. 11 in. long. 


PRIDES of LONDON’S Great Galleries 179/180 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 


Modern glass of originality and beauty 


“THE QUEEN’S BEASTS’ GOBLETS THE QUEEN’S BEASTS 
pee loyal in expression and proudly 


erect in bearing, the ten beasts are taken 
from heraldic devices used by Her Majesty’s 
ancestors. Georama Limited have been granted 
the exclusive licence for the reproduction on 
glass of these Beasts, which are otherwise Crown 
Copyright reserved, Each reproduction retains 
the detail of the Royal Coat of Arms and Insig- 
nia, and has offcial approval. The set consists of 
ten hand-made crystal glass goblets, each goblet 
having a different beast engraved on it; the 
sculptured effect revealing not only the superb 
technique of the engraver but also the crystal’s 


THE BLACK BULL essential qualities of transparency, brilliance and 
OF CLARENCE / 


THE LION 
OF ENGLAND 


THE YALE 
OF BEAUFORT 


THE UNICORN 
OF SCOTLAND 


colourless beauty. The goblets are made specially 
THE RED DRAGON THE WHITE GREYHOUND for Georama Limited by Thos. Webb & Sons of 
ae Stee Stourbridge, England, and engraved by Mr. C. P. 
ney an THE FALCON Kimberley. Each set is numbered. Not more 
OF EDWARD 1 Rap ete than 100 numbered sets will be produced. 


The price for the set of ten is £277 10s. (plus £22 10s. 


or MonYeeTE Lira pep leinntt ne Purchase Tax, U.K. only), or £27 15s. for individual 

goblets (plus £2 5s. Purchase Tax, U.K. only). 
GEORAMA LIMITED 2-14 Lone acre, LONDON, w.c2 | 
GLASSWARE SECTION TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 2260 
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ee BY APPOINTMENT TO.” 
a HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
oo ) UROLDSMITHG & 
ne CROWN JEWELLERS 


. Diamond Ring 


; Diamond, rose diamond and enamel 
Ring 


Diamond Ring 
» Diamond Ring 

Emerald and diamond Ring 

Rose diamond and enamel Ear-rings 
; Diamond spray Brooch 


1 Diamond Ear-rings 


Amethyst and chrysolite Ear-rings 


< Diamond Brooch 


ee ood 


. Diamond and enamel Brooch 


HESE articles are from our 
carefully selected stock of 
Antique Jewellery. There is much 
ro attract the interest of the con- 
noisseur and collector in this dis- 
play, and visitors are welcome at 


all times. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY 1 Ua il & 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 


XLI 


Smee 9S. J. SHRUBSOLE UD) eee 


W.C.1 New York City 


HOLborn 2712 London Showroom one minute from the British Museum Plaza 3-8920 


Member of the 
Art and Antique 
Dealers’ League 


of America 


Left: A pair of George III silver Candelabra, made in Sheffield, 1781. 


OLD SHEFFIELD : yea A ee : FINE ANTIQUE 
£ Right: Pair of George IV silver Candelabra, made in Sheffield by 
PLATE S. C. Young & Co., 1820. Height 17 inches. SILVER 


QUINNEYS Lrtp. 


WALTER NEEDHAM 


A very elegant 18th Century Mahogany 
serpentine Chest 29 x 22! * 31 inches high 
Original fittings. Fine Colour 


CHARLES I GALLERIES 
and ST. MICHAEL’S RECTORY 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone: Cable Address: 
Chester 22836 Siu? “‘Needinc’, Chester 
and 23632 
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STEPHEN MOORE LTD. 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


A small Hepplewhite period dining 
room commode in mahogany. 
Width: 3 ft. 2} in. 


‘eo eae iinet massa 
TR. 


% 
3 


A mahogany sideboard, decorated with 
satinwood and tulipwood bandings. 
Width: 5 ft.4in. Depth: 2 ft. 2 in. 


CASTLE PLACE, LEWES, SUSSEX 


and at 
103 HIGH STREET, LEWES 
Open all day on Saturdays Tel: 258 


CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original letters 
and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 


Inc., 515 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 


Restorations to Antique Ironwork and other metalwork. We shall 
be happy to quote for work of this kind. Please write for details. 


GEORGE LISTER & SONS Ltd., Abbey Road, Cambridge. 


WRITE for illustrated lists of paintings, drawings, porcelain, 18th 
20th Centuries. Old Hall Gallery, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


WANTED: very attractive early Clipper ship paintings and models. 
Fine quality and condition. Photographs returned. John F. Walter, Jr., 
P.O. Box 14, Glen Rock, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


WANTED: Old, non-humorous legal prints, etchings, engravings of 
trials, judges, courtrooms. Write Hyder, 1609 Oil and Gas Building, 
Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 


DECORATIVE WROUGHT IRONWORK and other metalwork of 
the highest quality made by traditional methods. We shall be pleased 
to quote for your requirements. George Lister & Sons Ltd., Abbey 
Road, Cambridge. 


WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


WANTED: circular (not oval) Soup Tureens with cover, sterling or 
Sheffield, square base, not over eleven inches high overall. Box No.: 7106. 


WANTED: Old locks, keys, jewel boxes, handcuffs, leg-irons, shackles, 
spurs, firearms, powder flasks, knives, candle snuffers. Also books, prints, 
paintings on above. Roshon, 388 First Avenue, Phoenixville, Penna., 
U.S.A. 


NAPOLEON III straight-sided brass-bound bed, 4 foot. Also Antique 


four-wheeled French pony carriage. Box No.: 7107. 


OFFERS: Genuine Mortlake Tapestry (25 40 in.). Stuart garden 
scene. Original frame. 36 St. Helen’s Road, Ormskirk. 


Armour Wanted: complete or three-quarter. Must be genuine and 
more or less homogeneous. Reply Box No.: 7108. 


The National Trust seeks a tenant for the first floor flat at PECKOVER 
HOUSE, WISBECH, CAMBS., from next April. Full details from 
The Agent, Blickling Estate Office, Aylsham, Norfolk. 


FOR SALE: Antique Business as a going concern, situated in the 
High Street of Rochester, Kent. Established 1889. Freehold premises. 
Opportunity for someone with energy and taste. Possession March 1959. 
Full particulars: Woollett, 59 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. rae 


FOR SALE: Antique Grandfather Clock, beautifully carved, reputed 
17th Century; height 9 ft. 6 in. Apply Principal, Royal School for the 
Blind, Leatherhead, Surrey. (Leatherhead 2943.) 


WANTED: Sailboat in silver or enamel. Chalice with cover. Viennese 
enamel Boudoir Clock. Box No.: 7109. 


AMERICAN COLLECTOR’S OPPORTUNITY: Fine silver coffee 
pot by Frances Spilsbury, London. This piece by the ‘tax rebel’, 
Spilsbury, is a ‘tax-dodger’ of the period 1697-1720. Open to offers 
above £325. Box No.: 7110. 


SINGING BIRDS in Boxes and Cages. Musical Boxes, bought and sold. 
Repairs by our own craftsmen a speciality. S. F. SUNLEY, 1 Park West 
Place, London, W.2. Telephone Paddington 9411. 

Ieee 
Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 


Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. Y v 
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Lampshades 


in real vellum, silk, 
individual 


requi rements. 


ELCes ako. 


OSWALD HOLLMAN 


LIMITED 
208 Kent House Rd., Beckenham, KENT 


WELCOMES YOU 


to the richest experience of 
your life! India — with all her 
glamour and modernity — is 
only a few hours away. 
Make plans now to enjoy her 
wonders. 


Illustrated brochures and _ suggested 
itineraries from your Travel Agent or 


Ed 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
TOURIST OFFICE 


28 Cockspur Street, London SWI Telephone: TRAfalgar 1718 


Antique Silver 
Sheffield Plate 


HARRY 


CHERNACK 


Antique Jewellery | of Edinburgh 


12, ROSE STREET = PHONE CAU=3035 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


¥ 


Our many years’ experience of 
packing works of art for transit to 
any part of the world and our 
knowledge of shipping requirements 
is invaluable to collector and 
dealer alike. 


PITT & SCOTT 


LIMITED 


1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 
Telephone: City 6474 
Household removals to all parts of 
the world. Storage facilities at 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


XLIV 


Fine Quality 
XVillth Century period 
engraved Steel Dog Grates 


and Fender 


IRATE 
XONT WIDTH 2’34” BACK 178’ 
RONT HEIGHT 1’ 104” BACK 2753” 


ENDER LENGTH 3’8”’ 


GRATE 
FRONT WIDTH 2’11” BACK I’ 11” 
FRONT HEIGHT 1’ 83” BACK 2° 3” 


_ 


t INIAM, q 
ON oe : 


iRATE 
RONT WIDTH 2’114” BACK I’ 103” 
RONT HEIGHT 2’ 3” BACK 2°7” 


T. CROWTHER & SON 
(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 

282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 

Telephone: Fulham 1375-7. Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m 


Branch: 96 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3 KEN 7388 


JOHN KEIL, LVS 


of 


PoP ARK Ss PRE Ele RIS aa 


Have pleasure in announcing the opening of their London Showrooms 


On 


FEBRUARY 2nd 


at 4 
| 
154 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: KENsington 6454 


FINE QUALITY FURNITURE 
& WORKS OF ART OF THE 
18th & EARLY 19th CENTURIES 


Rare early 18th century English Walnut corner Cup- 
board having superb burr walnut fronts with original 
rich colour and patination. 

Height 7 ft. 4in. Length 3 ft. 7 in. 
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Members of The British Antique 
Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


CGinifred Cilliams (Antiques) 


Cables: 
ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Telephone: 
EASTBOURNE 780 


CRIBB and MOLYNEAUX 


A very fine pair of coloured 

Pottery figures of these 2 famous 

Boxers, made by Enoch Wood in 

1811. Height 8} inches. Excellent 
condition. 


1810 December 18th. Tom Cribb, 
British Champion, beat Tom 
Molyneaux, American 
Champion, in 33 rounds,—55 

minutes. 


1811 September 28th. Cribb again 
defeated Molyneaux, in 11 
rounds. There were 20,000 

spectators. 


1822 Cribb retired. He is buried in 
South Woolwich. 


* 


Colour films 
on request 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS FOR 153 YEARS 1806-1959 
Promenade CHELTENHAM Telephone 2821 


Dredger, George II, 1759 


One of Pair Salts, 
George II, 1749 


Cream, George III, 1806 
by John Emes 


Mustard Pot, George IV,1820 
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OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH 


A. FREDERICKS 


(CHEESE aia 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 
Eighteenth Century English Furniture 


for the Home and Export Markets 


Antiques, Furniture 
and Works of Art 


PACKED & 
SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 


OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


GANDER & WHITE LTD 


Head Office: 
25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone: 
KNightsbridge 
| 0646-8 


Pairs of Regency Lustres, with 
cut glass drops. English c. 1820. 


A large selection of the above and of the earlier periods 
in stock, also 2-light Lustres, Candelabra, Chandeliers and 
Candlesticks of the late 18th and early 19th Century. 


W. G. T. BURNE 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


‘Happy and kumft 
I shall be 

Gander & White 

him packee me’ 


27 DAVIES STREET 
BERKELEY SQUARE W.| 


MAYFAIR 4489 


Packing 
Warehouse: 


77 AGINCOURT ROAD, LONDON, 
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“4 By appointment 
to H.M. Elizabeth II . 
By appointment Geen es ite By appointment 

to the late Queen Mary 


to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


~ 


LTD. 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
AND AT LLANDUDNO 


SUPERB DESK CLOCK BY CARL FABERGE 


are : 


In pale misty chalcedony and strawberry coloured translucent enamel on an engraved 
sunburst field, mounted in red and green silver gilt with red gold decorations. Signed 
by the Chief Workmaster Michael Perchin. Fitted in original Karelian birch case. 


44 inches square. 


ie ; COLLECTION OF SEVEN HAND SEALS BY CARL FABERGE 


to right: (1) Siberian jade, gold and opalescent white enamel. (2) Siberian jade, gold, rubies and diamonds. (3) Aquamarine, gold and ruby. (4) Siberian 
+, red and green golds, opaque white enamel. (5) Cornelian, red and green golds, pale green translucent enamel and diamonds. (6) Gold, translucent pale 
n and dark green and opalescent white enamels, diamonds and golden topaz, quartz knop. (7) Red and green golds, siberian jade, translucent pink enamel, 


s and diamonds. 


On sale 


25s. od. 


Through your 


local Bookseller 


Have you 
had your copy yet? 


By post price 27/- ($5.00 U.S.A.) 

from The Belgrave Library, 

22 Armoury Way, 
London, $.W.18 


* 


Just published Volume XIII 1957/58 


ART-PRICE ANNUAL 


Listing prices of paintings, drawings, watercolours, engrav- 
ings, miniatures, furniture and other works of art sold at 
art sales in thirteen countries, with lists of art sales, auction- 
eers, famous collections. Over 10,000 prices are listed and 
there are ca. 500 photographs. 8vo, cloth. Price: £2. to. 

(Volumes IV to XII covering 1948-57, are 

also available at £2. 10 each.) 

INDISPENSABLE TO MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, 

ART DEALERS, ART COLLECTORS 


DIE WELTKUNST 


A fortnightly review of art sales in various parts 
of the world. £6. 8 per annum, including postage. 


KUNSTSTILE—KUNSTSPRACHE 
by Drs. Parow & Pappenheim. 


An encyclopaedia of art objects and styles and a dictionary of art 


terms in German, English and French. 2 vols. in 1, with 232 pages 


and 150 illus., 8vo, 1958 (2nd edn.) £1. 2.6. 


published by Kunst und Technik Verlag Ltd. 
8 Lipowskystr., Munich 25 
sole agents ALEC TIRA NIIAETD: 


72 Charlotte Street, London, W.x 
(Mus 1165) 
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RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


BRONZES « CERAMICS * ENAMELS 
IVORIES + JADES * MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL - MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS * ORMOLU + BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART + FURNITURE * ETC. 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 


CARSHALTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 


offer the following for sale from 


THE OAKS MANSION, CROYDON LANE, BANSTEAD 
which is to be demolished 


Three reputed Adam marble fireplaces. 
The interior of 21 feet x 41 feet reputed Adam room consisting 
of plaster shell on wood frame, with 24 wood fluted and carved 
Corinthian Columns, 8 feet high, and with two apsidal ends 
with coffered semi-domes and windows with folding shutters. 
Regency period doors and architraves. 
Oak staircase with carved newels and balusters. 
Four oak fire surrounds. Oak wall panelling. Other woodwork. 
Soundness of timber not guaranteed. Purchaser to remove. 
Inspection by appointment — 9 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. 
Offers for the whole, or part, to be addressed to: The Chairman, 
Carshalton Urban District Council, The Grove, Carshalton, Surrey, 
to reach him not later than 20th February, 1959. 
Council Offices, The Grove, 
Carshalton, Surrey 


C. H. DURRANT, 
12th January, 1959 


Clerk of the Council 


SERGE MIRMAN 


NINE CHESHAM PLACE BELGRAVE SQUARE 
LONDON, S.W.1 


TEL,: SLOANE 2656 


A charming and extremely rare Louis XV Vitrine of tulipwood 
and kingwood, the ormolu mounts of fine quality. 
Stamped L. BOUDIN. (Circa 1760). 


Height 4 ft. 54 in. Depth i ft. 3 in. Width 2 ft. 10 in. 


Antique 
English 
Furniture 


@: of a pair of important 


18th century Chippendale 
serpentine front kingwood 
Commodes with boxwood 
banding and fluted canted 
corners. Supported on ogee 
bracket feet. Original gilt 


handles. England, circa 1760. 


° 
S t a ] r & C O m p a n y Member of New York Antique and Art Dealers’ Association 


Inc. 
59 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22 EL. 5-7620-1 


PAUL BRANDT - AMSTERDAM 


PUBLIC AUCTION March 17th, 1959 ute sig7mncu rl ot Amictiaes 


Paintings - drawings - old furniture - Vitale da Bologna — 
objects of art - silver - enamelled glass ee pace es (master o Berane) Id 

< = - an van Hemessen — Hans Holbein the elder — 
of the late Geheimrat Dr. Max J. Friedlander, Frans Pourbus the elder — Willem Kalff (2) - 
formerly director of the 14 drawings by A. Menzel - 
Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum in Berlin. 6 drawings by Max Liebermann —a fine drawing 


by G. Tiepolo from the Koenigs Collection. 


70 drawings and watercolours from the Dutch artists of the 18th and 19th century — 
well-known collection of the J. de Beyer — J. Cats - P. C. la Fargue — 


Ee HAE ten’ Cata: Alm J. Keun — D. Langendijk — P. van Liender — 
. elo. J. H. Prins — Ch. Rochussen — H. P. Schouten. 


Old master prints and drawings from the Etchings by Rembrandt — 


collection 3 drawings by Jan van Goyen — 

Steengracht - Schimmel ; coloured prints by French artists — 

Ove e Dui penninck van der a fine drawing by Fr. Boucher, representing: 
Y n Duivenvoorde (first part). a landscape near Beauvais (compare the 


painting of this subject [Michel 1738}). 


EXHIBITION on Friday 13th, Saturday 14th, Sunday 15th and Monday 16th of March 1959 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Catalogue with many illustrations available on prepayment of £. - .12. - 


PAUL BRANDT office: Pieter de Hoochstraat 30, Amsterdam-Z. Telephone 723997 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


SILL LIER 
by 
JAN DAVIDSZ DE HEEM (1606-1684) 
Size 334 X 43 inches 


A signed work by the Master 


FINE PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street eae eat: Newey ork, NY. 
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(Width 3 ft. 7 in.; Height 2 ft. 10 in.; Depth 1 ft. 6 in.) 


JACQUES ARTAIN 
GALERTB@RER 


|| Remarkable mahogany console (Louis XVI period), signed CHA RRIERRE | 


. 4 ; | 
Excavation Pieces — Ivories — Hard Stones || 
Tapestries — Selected Furniture | 
|| 
30 Avenue de l’Opéra = Phone OPEra 22-50 


Important paintings 
by 
British 
Canadian 
and 
French 


artists 


always on view 


Galleries 


i 


| 409 ROYAL STREET 
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American C® English Antiques 


One of a pair of Satinwood Pedestals (Height: 
44 inches) with ormolu mounts; and a pair of 
Satinwood Urns, ebony inlaid, Adam period: 
1775. At this time we also offer a rare pair of 
Ums made in Philadelphia: Federal period. 


Ginsburg & Levy 


ANTIQUARIANS SINCE 1901 


815 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21 
IME Re 


——— 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES: Inc 


NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


re LA and 
4 } Wh Op, [/ 
Literary +f mprevly 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms and other unsurpassed facilities, a repu- 
tation for fair dealing, authoritative, finely 
printed catalogues, and a following of important 
and wealthy collectors throughout the world 
have established the PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
as the leading firm of its kind in the United 
States for antique furniture, tapestries, rugs, 
silver, porcelains, paintings, sculptures, rare 
books, manuscripts and other art and literary 
property at auction. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
Bulletin listing current and future sales, infor- 
mation regarding catalogues, bidding, ete. will 
be sent to you Air Mail without charge—on 
request. 


If You Contemplate Selling: details on PARKE- 
BERNET procedures, rates and other pertinent 
information are available through correspon- 


dence. Address 


Lesutre A. Hyam, President 
Louts J. Marion, Executive Vice-President 


ARTHUR SWANN—Mary VANDEGRIFT, Vice- Presidents 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 
980 Madison Ave., New York 21 


LV 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING SCULPTURE PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC : RENAISSANCE { EIGHTEENTH (‘CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


FINE 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


SCHONEMAN 


GALLERIES 


63 East 57th 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


— lh Hoashes 


CENTRAL Pic | RE ( ALLERTES 


MADISON 
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"RENCH «& COMPANY inc. 


Established 1840 


MADISON AVENUE AND 76TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


A view of the 


sculpture court at the new 


_ Terrace Galleries. 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK ANTIQUE AND ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 


BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE : WHITEHALL 4943 CABLES : BRITANTIQ LONDON 


The Association will move 


to its new Headquarters 


No. 20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 


on 


3rd March, 1959 
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TUDOR PERIOD 
Oak Counter 


Illustrated Figs. VH and X 
‘The Counter-Board and its use’ 
R. W. Symonds, ‘The Connoisseur’ December 195! 


S. W. WOLSEY 


71-72 Buckingham Gate, 
London, 8.W.1 


Telephone: Abbey 5894 


ROBERT RAYMAN 


FINE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SILVER 
14 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


HYDE PARK 3069 MEMBER B.A.D.A. 


LIX 


Who are today’s patrons? 


el, 
~~ 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
TT... in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of The Financial Times. You can be 


certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


The Financial Times caters for all who are interested in the world of art. 


Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, is a regular contributor to its pages. 


$$ OS 


“i 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you—read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, 72 COLEMAN ST, LONDON, EC2 
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1. A drawing of the 
sixteenth-century Gorhambury, 
built by Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper, between 1563 and 
1568, and later extended. The 
wing on the left of the picture 
was designed and built for the 
reception and accommodation 
of Queen Elizabeth I. The 
Tudor House is now a ruin, to 
be repaired and preserved 
shortly by the Ministry of 
Works 


2. The present Gorhambury, 
built in 1778-1784, Sir Robert 
Taylor being the architect, was 
designed to accommodate the 
collections of pictures which 
had outgrown the Tudor 
mansion. The building was 
originally symmetrical, the two 
wings to the right of the picture 
having been added in the 

first half of the nineteenth 
century (copyright Photoflight 
Ltd., Elstree, Herts.). 


Gorhambury and its collections 


SEE ale debate has never aspired to be one of the 
‘great’ country houses of England. The fame and the glories 
of Hatfield, less than ten miles away; the wealth of Kenwood, 
so much closer to London; the great variety of historic sites and 
houses in Hertfordshire; these have all combined to allow Gor- 
hambury to continue in sequestered peace, 21 miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, on the north-west fringe of St. Albans. 

Whilst little has been bought and little sold through the 
centuries, and there has been no single great act or accident of 
destruction or dispersal, Gorhambury has continued to flourish 
through the centuries. Those who lived there have continued to 
collect what they could afford, what they needed, and what they 
wished to hand on. 

However, there are now at Gorhambury many possessions 
which have merits exclusively their own. These include the 
longest collection of family portraits in Great Britain, beginning 
with the earliest fully documented portrait of an Englishman 
(Edward Grimston, by Petrus Christus, signed and dated 1446; 
it is from this Edward Grimston that my family descends). Four 
of the eight or nine known paintings by Sir Nathaniel Bacon of 
Culford (died 1627) hang at Gorhambury. The three contem- 
porary painted terracotta busts of Sir Nicholas Bacon, his wife, 
Anne Cooke, and their son, Francis (aged about 9), are without 
equal of their kind and date. The enamelled late sixteenth- 
century glass from the Tudor Gorhambury, repaired in the 
1920's by the Victoria and Albert Museum, is believed to be 
the earliest domestic coloured glass to survive in Britain. The 
Gorhambury carpet (5 ft. x 19 ft.), bearing the Royal Arms and 
the date 1570, together with the arms of the Borough of Ipswich 
(where it was probably made) and of Harbottle (from whom it 
descended to the Grimstons), is the earliest surviving woollen 
pile carpet of English origin. In the Library (No. 3) at Gorham- 
bury are first quarto copies of seven of the plays of Shakespeare; 
they are the only copies of this edition in the British Isles and 
are kept on loan in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. These, and 
a rich variety of other paintings, furniture, books, china and por- 
celain, comprise a heritage that I hope to pass on intact. 

Three or four years ago the Historic Buildings Council for 
England decided to make a grant of £30,000, one of the largest 
to date, over a period of ten years, for the refacing of the stone- 
work on all four elevations of the present Gorhambury (No. 2), 
which was completed in 1784 in the Palladian manner (Archi- 
tect: Sir Robert Taylor, 1714-1788). The original stone facings, 
taken mostly from quarries at Totternhoe in South Bedfordshire, 
have weathered badly; the refacing, which is being carried out 
to the Architect’s original dimensions and design, is being 
executed in Portland stone, of much greater durability. It should 
be completed in 1963 or 1964, when the House should be in 
better condition than it was when new and able to stand for at 
least twice as long again. 

It was stated at the time that the generosity of the Historic 
Buildings Council was made possible not by the architecture of 
the House itself, which has many peers, but because it had been 
specifically designed and built to house its main treasure, the 
twin collections of paintings belonging to the Bacon and the 
Grimston families. It is of these pictures that I propose to write 
here, in general terms. Under the direction of Mr. Oscar E. 


BY THE EARL OF VERULAM, M.A., FS.A. 


Johnson of Leggatt Brothers (30 St. James’s Street, London, 
S.W.1), they have all recently been cleaned, revarnished, relined 
or restored, as may have been appropriate, and then rehung. 
With the collaboration of Dr. Pamela Tudor-Craig, F.S.A., I 
am at the moment preparing a full illustrated catalogue of the 
whole collection of some 200 canvases and a few panels. This 
volume is intended to be on the one hand a complete work of 
reference, on the other a critical and historical appreciation. 
During the past 200 years, the pictures at Gorhambury have in 
fact been listed or described on at least four occasions, but this 
proposed volume will be the first full account of the contents of 
the House to be made generally available. We hope to have it 
completed, printed and published, by 1960. 

The paintings at Gorhambury appear to fall into three main 
groups, overlapping at certain points. The first is the Bacon 
Collection; the second the Grimston Collection, and the third 
(comprising objets d’art as well as paintings) might be termed 
the Walter Contribution. Other groupings are both less im- 
portant and also less easily discernible. 


The Bacon Collection 

Nicholas Bacon was born in 1509, the second son of an ancient 
and honourable Suffolk family. He graduated at Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, in 1527; later he travelled in France, ‘to give the 
last polish to his education’, and on his return settled at Gray’s 
Inn, soon distinguishing himself in the legal profession. In 1547 
he was made Attorney in the Court of Wards, continuing in this 
office during the reign of Edward VI. He was elected Treasurer 
of Gray’s Inn in 1552. His great moderation and consummate 
prudence preserved him through the dangerous reign of Mary; 
under Elizabeth he was knighted and the Great Seal was delivered 
to him on 22nd December, 1558, with the title of Lord Keeper. 
Weare told that he opened the session of the Queen’s first Parlia- 
ment with a ‘most eloquent and solid speech’. In him were united 
for the first time the offices of Lord Chancellor and Lord Keeper. 

The Lord Keeper was devoted to Science and had a passion for 
building. In 1560 he purchased Gorhambury, with its surround- 
ing estate. Originally known as Westwick (which name still 
survives in the locality), Gorhambury dates back at least to 
Doomsday and even to the Roman occupation, as current 
excavations are revealing. Sir Nicholas found the mediaeval 
mansion in the Park (built probably of timber around 1130) 
inadequate for his purposes and position. Between 1563 and 1568 
he commissioned a new Mansion, the ruins of which still stand; 
these ruins are shortly to be taken in hand and saved from 
further decay by the Ministry of Works, as being one of the 
most important remaining examples of early English domestic 
Renaissance architecture. At his Mansion Sir Nicholas enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth on at least two occasions, as described 
in Mr. Anthony Bacon’s papers in the Lambeth Library; he died 
in 1579, being buried at St. Paul’s Church, his sumptuous tomb 
there being destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. He was survivec 
by his second wife, Anne Cooke, the mother of two sons, 
Anthony and Francis. Anthony, a diplomat, was not robust and 
died in 1601, probably in France. His mother survived him and 
died at Gorhambury in 16ro. Francis, whose abundant affection 
for Gorhambury is amply recorded, died in 1626. 
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3. Part of a suite of Chippendale furniture, with its original upholstery, in the Library at Gorhambury. The suite 
4(a) and (b). Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, father of Sir Francis Bacon and grandfather (by a former marriage) of 


Sir Nathaniel Bacon of Culford, the amateur painter. Painted on panel by an unknown artist 


bust of Sir Nicholas in contemporary painted terracotta. 


comprises the settee, five chairs, and two stools. 
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5. Sir Francis Bacon by an unknown artist (hitherto ascribed to Paul Van 
Somer): the best surviving portrait of him, one of three or four at Gor- 
hambury. Size 83 in. = 31 in. 

6. Sir Nathaniel Bacon of Culford, by himself: the remarkable self-portrait 
at Gorhambury. Size 83 in. 
self, by himself (head and shoulders only) is at Raveningham Hall, Norfolk. 
This Gorhambury picture was recently restored by Mr. Horace Buttery. 


< 62 in. Another remarkable painting of him- 


Against this historical background, we can record that 
portraits of all those named (with the exception of Anthony, of 
whom no likeness is known to exist) hang at Gorhambury. The 
Gorhambury panel of the Lord Keeper, by an unknown artist, 
shows Sir Nicholas, head and shoulders, holding a round- 
knobbed stick (No. 4(a)). He is depicted as a heavy-featured man, 
with square beard and moustache, but the portrait is not as good 
as the similar one at Raveningham Hall in Norfolk, where his 
descendants by his first marriage (to Jane Fernley of West 
Creting, Suffolk) still live. 

At Gorhambury there are several portraits of Sir Francis 
Bacon, and one was given to the National Portrait Gallery by 
the 2nd Earl of Verulam during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The best known painting of him is here illustrated (No. 
5). It is traditionally ascribed to Paul Van Somer (1576-1621), 
though modern scholarship doubts this. It shows Sir Francis in 
his Lord Keeper’s robes of black and gold, slashed with purple 
on the sleeves, and finished with a ruff and fine lace cufts. He 
is wearing a high-crowned black hat (which is on the table in 
some other versions of this portrait). 
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There is a number of portraits at Gorhambury, of con- 
temporaries of Francis Bacon. They were equally contempor- 
aries of Sir Harbottle Grimston (see below), and at present we 
have no means, documentary or otherwise, of deciding precisely 
why each of these pictures is hanging here. 


Sir Nathaniel Bacon 

When Sir Francis Bacon died, in 1626, Gorhambury was 
bequeathed to his confidential friend and secretary, Sir Thomas 
Meautys, whose picture (No. 7) is at Gorhambury. Sir Thomas 
married, in 1627, Anne Bacon, the daughter of Sir Nathaniel 
Bacon of Culford, she being only 12 years old at the time. There 
was one daughter of the marriage, who died young. When Sir 
Thomas died in 1649, leaving no heir, he had the manor of 
Gorhambury settled on Anne Bacon for her lifetime. Sir Har- 
bottle Grimston, 2nd Baronet, of Bradfield in Essex, married her 
as his second wife, and purchased the reversion of Gorhambury 
in 1652. In this way many of the paintings, books and other 
possessions, which formerly had belonged to Sir Nicholas and 
Sir Francis Bacon, came into the possession of the Grimston 
family. 

Amongst these paintings were undoubtedly three of the works 
of Anne Bacon/Meautys Grimston’s father, Sir Nathaniel Bacon, 
a grandson to Sir Nicholas by his marriage to Jane Fernley. Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon was an amateur painter in his own right. The 
Self-Portrait at Gorhambury 1s here illustrated (No. 6); it is 
possibly the first great painting by the hand of an Englishman. 
Professor Ellis Waterhouse writes of Sir Nathaniel (Painting in 
Britain, 1530-1790, p- 39): 


‘The only truly native English painter of real distinction of 
the generation before Van Dyck was an amateur, Sir Nathaniel 
Bacon. He was born in August, 1585, and was buried at 
Culford on 1 July, 1627. He painted for his own family and his 
works had no influence on his contemporaries . .. By far the 
most remarkable is the full length at Gorhambury, which shows 
the gifted amateur in his study (rather than his studio) and 
reveals an interest in painting accessories and still life that is 
repeated in “The Cookmaid’ in the same collection. He also 
painted, in a miniature on copper, the first British landscape 
(Ashmolean, Oxford), which is a curiosity rather than a work 
OL Attic ey 


The Grimston Collection 


Sir Harbottle Grimston came to live in the Tudor Gorhambury 


(No. 1) of Sir Nicholas Bacon and, as already explained, by 
marrying Anne, the only Bacon ever to be chatelaine of Gorham- 
bury, was instrumental in preserving there many of the Bacon 
possessions, including probably the Shakespeare Quartos and the 
Terracotta Busts already mentioned. The Grimston family how- 
ever descends through Sir Harbottle’s first wife, Mary Croke. 


7. Sir Thomas Meautys, Kt., died 1649, the friend, secretary, relative, 
executor and heir of Sir Francis Bacon. He inherited Gorhambury from 
Sir Francis and, after his death, it passed by purchase to Sir Harbottle 
Grimston, who had married secondly Sir Thomas Meautys’ widow, Anne 
Bacon, daughter of Sir Nathaniel Bacon of Culford. Size 83 in. x 52 in. 


8. Charles II by Sir Peter Lely. Size 62 in. 
cleaned for the first time for many years. The King is seated in Garter 
Robes, with full lawn sleeves, lace collar and ruffles. A red drapery falls 
from his left shoulder over his knee, whilst in his left hand he holds a 
portion of his brilliant blue velvet robe. There are repetitions of this 
picture at Longleat and at Jamestown, US. A. 


« 43 in. A fine portrait, recently 


The Grimston family brought with them from Bradfield a 
considerable collection of portraits, to which they have added 
generation by generation until the present day. The series is 
remarkable for its unbroken sequence, rather than (with few 
exceptions) for the quality of the individual pieces. They are 
painted, amongst others, by Riley, Kneller, Lely, Wissing, Dahl, 
Hogarth, Cotes, Hudson, Reynolds, Gardner, Glain, Hoppner, 
de Laszlo and Birley. Outstanding amongst them is the Group by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (No. 9) of the four children of the 2nd 
Viscount Grimston, painted during the period 1767-1769, the 
years of the artist’s knighthood and of the inauguration of the 
Royal Academy. 

It was the eldest son of the 2nd Viscount Grimston who, with 
his wife, Harriot Walter, built the present Gorhambury. It is 
recorded that its construction was necessary, because of the poor 
condition of the Tudor House, which could no longer contain the 
great accumulation of portraits. 


The Walter Contribution 

Harriot Walter (No. 10) was the only child, and heiress, of 
Edward Walter of Berry Hill, Surrey, and Stalbridge, Dorset, 
her mother being the Hon. Harriot Forrester, daughter of 
George, sth Lord Forrester of Corstorphine in Scotland, 


9. A group of the four Children of the 2nd Viscount Grimston, painted 
about 1768 by Sir Joshua Reynolds, R.A. The second figure from the right 
was to succeed as the 3rd Viscount, and (with his wife, Harriot Walter) 


to commission the building of the present Gorhambury. Size 72 in. 
83 in. Another picture recently restored by Mr. Horace Buttery. 


10. Harriot Walter, 3rd Viscountess Grimston, in gouache by Daniel 
Gardner. She brought many books, paintings, and objets d’art into the 


Gorhambury Collection. Size (oval): 21} in. = 18 in. 


11. Jane Meautys, Lady Bacon, wife of Sir Nathaniel Bacon of Culford 
(‘the only truly native English painter of real distinction of the generation 
before Van Dyck was an amateur ...’), by Sir Nathaniel Bacon. Size: 


18 in. x 14 in. on panel. 


through whom the Forrester title came into the Grimston family. 

She died in 1786, shortly after the completion of the new 
House, and by her will enriched Gorhambury with a large collec- 
tion of her father’s books, china, statuary, and a number of genre 
and landscape pictures. 

Gorhambury is a large house in a peaceful landscape, three or 
four hours by horse or coach from London, one hour today by 
car. The collections have known no great vicissitudes or disasters, 
perhaps because, since the seventeenth century, the Grimston 
family has produced no outstanding political, or military, or 
artistic figure. The greatest threats to the continuity of the collec- 
tions have been the occupation of the house by the War Office 
during the war years of 1939-1945, and the repeated levying 
of Estate Duty in each generation. But the hand that robs has also 
now been generous, and the grant made by the Historic Buildings 
Council will mean that, a few years from now, the House will 
stand again sounder than ever before, with all the architectural 
details of Sir Robert Taylor’s original design faithfully reproduced 
in the warm yellows and creams of Portland stone. The new 
structure will not only reproduce what the Architect intended, 
it will also last longer. It must be the duty of this, and future 
generations, to ensure that the contents of Gorhambury con- 
tinue to be cared for and cherished, so long as they and the home 
that holds them last. 


Antique Jewellery 
from Emilia 


N exhibition of Ori ¢ Argenti dell’ Emilia Antica held in the 

Museo Civico at Bologna at the end of last year must have 
opened the eyes of many a non-archacologist visitor to the beauty 
and superb craftsmanship of antique jewellery. Containing some 
320 items, it was devoted solely to antique gold and silver work 
from Emilian collections. Etruscan jewellery was very well 
represented by a paper-thin diadem of realistic vine leaves; 
numerous fibulae like plump beetles; bosses adorned with bands of 
frosted ornament; and heavy ear-rings terminating in animal or 
human heads with tresses indicated by minute ‘bobbles’ of raised 
work. A few tiny finger-rings joined by clasped hands revealed 
the ability of first-century jewellers. Late antique goldsmiths’ 
work included a fistful of mint-fresh Imperial coins, heavy gold 
chains to serve as necklaces or bracelets and imposing thumb- 
rings. These weighty objects seem often to foreshadow opulent 
Victorian chokers and bangles, yet those made in the sixth century 
for the barbaric Lombard conquerors anticipate the garish pen- 
dants and brooches of the Russian Ballet style. The Lombardic 
jewels, enriched with garnets set among interlaced Celtic orna- 
ment, most of which derive from the rich hoard discovered at 
Parma in 1950, were, none the less, among the most fascinating 
objects in this memorable exhibition. A well illustrated catalogue, 
introduced by Professor Guido A. Mansuelli, makes a valuable 
contribution to the study of antique jewellery. 
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3&4 
1. Gold clasp, 4 cm. diameter, early fifth century B.C. and discovered during recent excavations in Valle Pega near the Etruscan port of Spina. The highly 


patetest conte) penel, decorated with negroid masks, is separated from the outer band of bulbous ornament by a circlet of delicate frosted work. Museo 
Archeologico Nazionale, Ferrara. te 


2. Gold finger-ring, maximum diameter 2-5 cm., about 450 B.C. and discovered in the necropolis at Bologna ( 


winged genius is supported on either side by a minutely wrought half figure. As Professor Guido Mansuell 
Etruscan jewellery. Museo Civico, Bologna. 


the Etruscan Felsina). The central head of a 
i points out, this is a masterpiece of north 


3 & 4. Two gold bracelets, 7-5 and 6-8 cm. diameter and a gold necklace, 38-6 cm. long 
jewellery and a hoard of coins. Despite their simplicity of 
antique jewellery. They probably date from the third centu 


; all discovered at Parma in 1821 together with other objects of 
design, these heavy ornaments give an impression of great opulence characteristic of late 
ry A.D. Museo Nazionale d’Antichita, Parma. 


5. Gold buckle inlaid with garnets and laminae of picirg ‘lamandina, 6*7 cm. diameter, and discovered at Parma in 1950. The exquisite quality of the 


ih the wholly barbaric nature of its decoration. It is of Lombardic origin and dates from the 
 Antichita, Parma. 


workmanship on this buckle, or clasp, contrasts sharply “ 
late sixth or early seventh century A.D. Muirseo Noxon. 
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1. Hastings: 15} x 23} inches. 


The R.W. Lloyd Collection 


of Turner Watercolours 


: HE finest collection of Turner’s drawings in private 

hands’—the words are quoted from Sir Alec Martin’s 
obituary notice of the late Mr. R. W. Lloyd who died in London 
last year leaving £950,573—has now passed into the custody of 
the British Museum. These drawings were collected by Mr. 
Lloyd with the help of Messrs. Thos. Agnew, and some of 
them are to be included in an exhibition to be held at the British 
Museum next month. 

This immensely important collection, the scope and contents 
of which have hitherto been known only to a privileged few, 
covers virtually every important phase of Turner’s progress as a 
painter in watercolour: from the meticulously accurate topo- 
graphical drawings of his early youth to the time when, as in 
Ziirich and Lucerne (Nos. 11 and 12), outlines are dispensed with, 
and colour is almost all-important. The earliest drawing here 
illustrated is Hastings (No. 1) which dates from 1818. 

The illustration of this tremendous watercolour gives some 
indication of the movement in it, but cannot convey the full 
splendour of the ensemble. Both this picture and The Wreckers 


BY ANDREW GRAHAM 


(No. 2) are classic examples of Turner’s infinitely detailed and 
intelligent study of the sea, one of the principal subjects which, 
throughout his life, provided stimulus, inspiration, and challenge. 
Yet whereas the sea in the Hastings picture is a sea sketched 
from a boat and only one part of a composition in which the 
land and the sky are almost equally important, the sea of The 
Wreckers is a monstrous elemental thing, whose giant proportions 
are but emphasised by the little life-size humans in the boats. 
Both pictures are masterpieces of movement. In the one there is 
the static element of the cliffs and the little town between the 
ever-changing sky and the sea. In the other, all is fury. 
Marxbourg on the Rhine (No. 3) is one of the relatively rare 
Rhine drawings in which this collection is especially rich. This 
drawing is not, however, one of the fifty-one which Turner 
sold to Mr. Fawkes of Farnley in 1817. It is signed and dated 
1820. The drawing speaks for itself. In colouring it is still tender, 
and though it is in a sense a picture of a castle, it is very far 
removed from those portraits of other people’s houses by which 
Turner made a substantial part of his living as a young man. It 1s 
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2. The Wreckers: 17} x 25 
inches. 


3. Marxbourg on the Rhine: 
114 = 18 inches. 


4. Worcester: 11} x 17} 
inches. 


5. Richmond Bridge: 11} » 
17} inches. 


6. Caernarvon Castle: 11 x 
164 inches. 


the artist and not the patron who has decided how this scene 
shall be portrayed. 

The next five illustrations (Nos. 4 to 8) of Worcester, Rich- 
mond Bridge, Caernarvon Castle, Prudhoe Castle, and Winchel- 
sea, are of drawings made for the series of engravings Picturesque 
Views in England and Wales: and all date from the late 1820's and 
early 1830's. 

Worcester (No. 4), apart from its sheer beauty as a composition 
and the subtlety of the gradation of its colours—attributes which 
may be taken for granted in all five of these drawings—is of 
special interest to the student of Turner’s whole work for many 
reasons, some of which will be mentioned here. 

Though this is a romantic representation of an English city, 
with the rose red cathedral as one feature of it, the architectural 
drawing both of the cathedral itself and of the darker crescent 
of buildings between it and the river’s bank, could only be the 
work of an artist of great experience in the field of pure topo- 
graphical draughtsmanship. Yet, though these features are re- 
cognisably by the same hand as that which drew Lincoln, 
Peterborough and Salisbury more than thirty years before, the 
treatment of the sky, the trees, the distant spire and tower, 
already begins to foreshadow the true begetter of the Im- 
pressionist School. 

Richmond Bridge (No. s) was the first Turner drawing which 
Ruskin ever acquired. It was given to him by his father. To see 
it is to realise why Ruskin fell in love with Turner’s work and 
was to become its doughtiest champion. This is a gay, light- 
hearted picture with no mystery about it. Richmond is indicated, 
the bridge is drawn in detail, the trees on the right are of sur- 
passing elegance; but it is the young lively figures on the sward 
on the left, frisking in the sunshine and the summer breeze who 
set the happy carefree tone. 

If Richmond Bridge may be said to have the lighthearted quality 
of a luncheon-picnic on a sunny day, Caernarvon Castle (No. 6), 
which also at one time belonged to Ruskin, has the ethereal 
quality of a vision—a vision splendid. 

For all the turrets and battlements and misty distant towers, 
painted with colours as fluid as the water in the foreground, this 
is a picture of a moment, or at the best a few moments in time. 
The firm-fleshed figures on the left, the perpendiculars of the 
masts, and the group of urchins on the bank, only serve to stress 
the literally breathtaking quality of the scene, as it appeared to 
the artist who had eyes to see it. 

It is difficult to avoid using the word ‘magic’ when writing 
of Turner’s finest watercolours: and, indeed, it is as good a word 
as another to describe the combination of technical skill and in- 
spiration by which he was able to capture the moment when the 
last of the night is not yet gone, and all the East is bathed in 

rimrose-gold. 

Prudhoe Castle (No. 7) is another exquisitely tranquil picture. 
The delicacy of the gradation in colours, leading the eye back 
to the blue castle, set in its blue hills, has to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

How pleasant it is to realise that, just as Turner was to provide 
one of the main inspirations for a whole school of Frenchmen yet 
unborn, so here, as in several of the paintings which he himself 
considered to be his best, he acknowledges his debt and pays the 
sincerest form of tribute to Claude. 

In strong contrast to this picture, and probably painted in the 
same year (1828), is No. 8. Only a few architectural features, used 
to form part of the design, indicate that this is Winchelsea rather 
than anywhere else. It is in fact a stirring composition first, and 
only incidentally a picture of a place. The flood-tide of early 
nineteenth-century romanticism is surging up the hill in gorgeous 


Il 


late George IV uniforms, under the sort of sky to which only 
Turner could do justice. The picture is notable, among other 
things, for the importance given to the human figures. Both by 
their scale in relation to the whole composition, and by the 
brilliance of their colouring, it is they, and not the land or the 
sky, who dominate the scene. 

No. 9 is the famous Snowdrift on an Alpine Pass, exhibited in 
the Royal Academy of 1829 with the delightfully Turneresque 
title “Messieurs les voyageurs on their return from Italy (par la 
diligence) in a snowdrift upon Mount Tarrar, 22nd of January, 
1829’. 

The diligence in which Turner was coming back from Rome, 
came to grief in a snowdrift; and, typically, he took advantage 
of the occasion to jot down a sketch of the scene. Apart from its 
merit as a work of art, every item in it, the patient, yoked oxen on 
the left, the efforts of the passengers hauling on the rope in the 
centre, the group round the improvised fire, the moon, the cloud 
effects and the snow, all mark it as the most brilliant example of 


vivid pictorial reporting, of impressionism in one of its truest 
senses. 
The late sketch of Venice (No. 10) 


), which dates from 1835 or 


after, is the only example illustrated here (though there are many 
of great beauty in the collection) of a sketch as opposed to a 
finished watercolour drawing. It is a thing of gossamer lightness 
and of the highest quality. 

Finally: Ziirich and Lucerne (Nos. 11 and 12), dating from 
1842 and 1843 respectively. Since the effect of these two pictures 
depends almost entirely on Turner’s incomparable use of colour, 
it cannot be expected that black-and-white photographs can give 
more than a ghost of an indication of their great glory. In that 
the one is an effect of sunlight and the other of moonlight, they 
are, in a sense, complementary. They are superb examples of the 
most advanced point to which Turner brought watercolour 
painting. 

As A. J. Finberg says, in his Life of Turner (p. 372): *. . . colour 
had become almost an end in itself. He uses it as the musician uses 
his tones, chords, and melody, as a thing living and delightful 
for its own sake, and as a means of awakening, sustaining and 
controlling emotion’. 

To sum up. This is a superlative collection. The illustrations 
chosen for this article are representative of the best things in it. 
Only superlatives are of use in trying to describe it. 


7. Prudhoe Castle: 11} x 16 inches. 
8. Winchelsea: 11} = 16} inches. 


9. Snowdrift on an Alpine Pass: 21 
29 inches. 


10. Venice: 8} 12} inches. 
11. Ziirich: 12 = 18 inches. 


12. Lucerne: 11} x 18} inches. 


English Plate at the Hermitage 


ete 


HE next items in the English Service are two pairs of large 

silver-gilt jugs and three plain silver-gilt mugs (Jones pp. 
86, 7 and Pl. XLIll). Of the jugs, which have vase-shaped bodies 
and plain scrolled handles, the taller pair (11 in.) is decorated 
below a central moulding with vertical lanceolate leaves alter- 
nating with plain straps of lesser height. The smaller jugs (94 in.) 
are plain. Both pairs are engraved with the cypher of Catherine I 
within a laurel wreath one side, and the Imperial Russian arms 
the other. There is no date-letter on the taller pair, but it may be 
placed as c. 1725-6. The other pair is dated 1726-7. They are all 
the work of Ann Tanqueray. Sce further Foelkersam (II. pp. 5, 6) 
and Troinitsky Nos. 11-14 with Pl. VIL Nos. 11, 13. 

The three mugs are by William Fleming and probably all were 
made in 1725-6 although the large one of the set is not marked. 
The Russian Imperial arms are engraved in the front of them all: 
sce Foelkersam (II. pp. 6, 7) and Troinitsky Nos. 15-17. Mention 
must now be made of the fine rose-water ewer and dish formerly 
in the Hermitage Collection, but subsequently disposed of, and 
now said to be in America (No. 12). It was advertised for sale in 
the June, 1936, issue of The Connoisseur. The ewer is of the 
helmet-shape type, with the scroll handle terminating in a 
grotesque mask. The total height is 144 in. Jones (p. 68) says it 
bears the date-letter for 1704-5, and then makes the surprising 
statement that the maker’s mark is ‘SM with a crown above and 
a fleur-de-lys below for Samuel Margas’. As Jones knew better 
than anybody, if the date was 1704-5 in the Britannia or New 
Style period the mark would have to be MA, the first two letters 
of the surname. It is only the Old Style mark, registered by 
Samuel Margas on March 8th, 1720/1, that corresponds exactly 
with Jones’ description. We can only suppose, without seeing it, 
that the date-letter is very indistinct and was read wrongly by 
Jones. It must date after 1720/1, and might quite possibly have 
been ordered by Catherine I between 1725 and 1727, and so 
form part of the English Service. The accompanying dish, with a 
diameter of 264 in., has an edging of laurel with rosettes at equally 
spaced intervals. The wide flat rim is decorated on its outer half 
with strap-work and shell ornaments in relief. The inner depres- 
sion has a band of diaper work with shells, scrolls and small 
masks engraved on its outer perimeter. The centre of the dish is 
occupied by the Russian Imperial arms in relief encircled by a 
plain hollow trough into which the base of the ewer fits. This in 
turn is circled by an embossed foliated band with small flat shells 
at intervals. It is entirely unmarked, and we can but assign to it 
the same date as the ewer. 

Foelkersam (I. Pls. 20, 21 and II. p. 7) reads the design under 
the SM on the ewer as four pellets -*+ and suggests John Smith 
as the maker, in order to conform with the law of the New Style 
prevailing in 1704 (could Jones have merely copied the date from 
Foelkersam2). The dish is described as ‘the work of an unknown 
master of the eighteenth century’. 7 roinitsky (PI.V) attributed 
both pieces to Samuel Margas and suggests 1725-26 as their date, 
thus conforming to SM of the Old Stvle 


We can now pass to a large silver soup tureen on four scrolled 
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BY N. M. PENZER 


feet resting on shells, with lion-mask drop-handles and an oval 
body decorated with alternate ornamental and plain vertical 
straps on a matted ground. It bears both the cypher of Catherine 
I and the Russian Imperial arms side by side. The weight is 
inscribed as 251 oz. 2 dwt. The total height is 114 in., the length 
15 in. and the width 114 in. There is no date-letter, while the - 
maker’s mark, PA with a peacock above, is Simon Pantin. Jones — 
(p. 78 with Pl. XX XIX) dates it as c. 1715. This is probably — 
correct, as in 1717 his mark was changed to SP. This, then, was a 
piece acquired by, and not made to the order of, Catherine I. 
It should be noted that the cypher is ‘EI’, which is strange as it 
could not be known that there would ever be a Catherine IL. It — 
can only be supposed that the ‘IT’ was added years later when 
there was a Catherine II. But as there never was an Elizabeth II, 
the ‘EI’ should have warned Jones that he was mistaken in assign- 
ing the cypher to Elizabeth (1741-61) instead of to Ekaterina, or 
Catherine I (1725-27). 

Whether or not the silver-gilt salver by Isaac Riboulau, 
1751-2, shown here in No. 13, and included in Jones (Pl. XL) 
was a later addition to the English Service, is not clear. It has a 
shaped and moulded edge, and is quite plain except for a chased 
border of strap-work relieved by rosettes, shells and masks. The 
Russian Imperial arms are engraved in the centre, within a circle 
of strap-work, but are now very faint. The salver rests on three 
cast feet and has a diameter of 168 in. Foelkersam (IL p. 4) 
wrongly attributes it to John Rowe, while Troinitsky (No. 22) 
gives the correct maker, but the wrong date-letter. He also 
records (No. 23) a copy of the salver which bears only the 
Russian control marks for 1728. He suggests that it may be 
Russian workmanship. We may well ask how a copy of a piece 
made in 1751 could have Russian control marks of 1728. 

Having now dealt, however imperfectly, with the so-called 
English Service, we can return to 1720-21, the date of the 
massive silver wine fountain by Paul de Lamerie. So far as is at 
present known, these great urn-like objects were the creation 
of English craftsmen to cater for the demands of an extravagant 
Court and nobility soon after the Restoration. Many have 
doubtless been melted down long since, and the earliest existing 
example is probably that of c. 1670 now at Penshurst Place, 
Kent, while very few are known after 1725. The Lamerie piece 
(No. 14, opposite) is, then, of late date so far as wine-fountains 
are concerned. Its shape is usually described as of vase form—a 
somewhat vague term—but as the chief characteristic of this 
particular type is that the broadest portion is at the top thus pro- 
ducing a tapering effect, it could also be described as of inverted 
pear or cone shape. Other examples of the type include one to 
which a date of c. 1710 has been suggested. I would place it at 
about 1720. It is the work of William Lukin, and was on view at 
the recent Royal Ontario Museum exhibition of English silver.™ 
Its height is 24? in., and weight 263 oz. 17 dwt. Two others, very 
similar, are by Thomas Farrer and both 28 in. high. The first is 


™ Catalogue No. F.11. p. 38, and Connoisseur, June 1958, p. 9. 


12. Silver-gilt rose-water 14} in. high ewer 
and 26} in. diameter dish, by Samuel Mar- 
gus, c. 1725-6. Formerly in the Hermitage 
Collection, advertised in ‘The Connoisseur’ 
by Messrs. Wartski in June, 1936, and now 
said to be in America. 


13. Silver-gilt salver, with the Russian 
Imperial arms engraved in the centre. By 
Isaac Riboulau, 1751-52. Diameter: 163 in. 


14. Large silver wine-fountain. By Paul de 
Lamerie, about 1720. Height: 24} in. 
Weight: 263 oz. 17 dwt. 


15. One of a pair of large two-handled 
‘Adam’ Vases, subsequently turned into 
wine-fountains. By Andrew Fogelberg, 


1770-71. 
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16. Toilet box, the lid embossed with the legend of Amphitrite. 
By Augustine Courtauld, 1741-42. Length: 8} in. Height: 4} ins. 


18. Silver teapot, 4 in. high, dated 1734-35, but bearing no 
maker’s mark. 


19. Silver coffee-pot, teapot and tea-caddy with chinoiserie 
decoration, the two former by Fuller White, 1756-57 and 1757-58, 
the tea-caddy by Thomas Heming, 1750-51. t 
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dated 1720-21 from the collections of the Earl of Harrington 
1887, and the Viscount Clifden, 1893. It was recently sold at 
Christie’s."* The second is 1728-9 and is in the collection of the 
Marquess of Exeter,'® with a wine-cooler, 63 in. long with the 
handles, of matching design. The Lamerie piece under discussion!” 
has plain straps interconnected with outlined mouldings both on 
the shoulder of the upper bulbous section, on which the two 
jointed handles are applied, and also, in inverted order, on the 
narrow lower bulbous section from which the tap with its 
dolphin spout and handle projects. Immediately below the upper 
section is a plain concave moulding with four ornaments of 
dolphins, shells and fluting, while the narrower central portion is 
decorated with tall acanthus leaves in low relief. Below the tap a 
plain spool-shaped section with a central moulding rests on the 
circular base which is boldly gadrooned. The neck, which is of 
corresponding shape, separates a concave moulding of acanthus 


e ) 
leave , which has a narrow gadrooned edge 


s below from the cover 


Be a pine knob finial rising from a small dome of acanthus 
. iage. The total height is 28 in. PLAS. Phillips, in his work on 
amet onsiders that presents an inconsistency of 
design (p. 70 with Pl. X\ 


15 June 4th : 
16 N.. M. Pen: 


3 rig. IV. 
17 Jones p. 84 . 


XVI, IL. p. 376. T roinitsky, No. 8. 
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The Hermitage has several other wine-fountains apart from 
that by Lamerie, but whether they were all used for wine or 
possibly made or converted for use as samovars is unknown. 
Foelkersam (I. Pl. 15 and II. p. 373) shows a very elaborate one 
with the 1703 Copenhagen assay marks and 1714 control marks. 
It had been given to Count Dolguruki (1672-1739) when minister 
at Copenhagen. It was subsequently seized by the State after his 
beheading for treason in 1739. Other examples shown by Foel- 
kersam (I. Pl. 16) include one of 1716-19 by J. J. Biller of Augs- 
burg,'* one of the first half of the eighteenth century from the 
Hague (I. Pl. 17), and an English one of Adam design by Charles 
Wright of 1770-71.'* (Jones p. 102). Before leaving wine- 
fountains there is the large pair of vases by Andrew Fogelberg, 
Paul Storr’s Swedish master, which have already been mentioned 
in connection with the Duke of Kingston’s wine-cooler. It seems 
likely that they once belonged to the Pierrepont family, since 
they were taken to Russia by Elizabeth Chudleigh together with 
the wine-cooler and sold, apparently as a ‘set’, to Catherine II. 
She, in turn, gave them to Potemkin, and at his death they were 


18 Rosenberg, Die Goldschmiede Merkzeichen, 3rd edit. 1922, Vol. 1. p. 115. No. 
582c, with pl. 16. 

19 Cf. the large tea-urn made by Wright in the same year, and presented to the 
Clothworkers by the Master, Edgar Horne, in 1878-9. See H. D, Ellis, Ancient 
silver Plate belonging to the . . . Clothworkers, 1891, p. 21. No. 26, with PI. III. No. 7. 
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entered in the inventory as: “Two vases, with lids and copper 
spigots, on pedestals of divers foreign wood inlaid with silver’. 
Considering that the vases themselves—without their lids which 
are apparently lost—were three feet high, they would have made 
a brave show on the pedestals, of which we know nothing more. 
Just when the spigots were added is also not recorded, but at the 
fabulous ‘Potemkin Feast’ held at the Tamida Palace on 28th 
April, 1791, we are told that they stood each side of the wine- 
cooler which, on this occasion, was used for the famous sterlet 
(Sterlyadi) soup. As is clear from No. 15, which shows one of 
the vases, the design throughout is Adam: the guilloche band 
round the neck, the vertical beadings above, the large loop 
reeded handles terminating in oval ornaments, the band of ovals 
with beaded borders round the top of the body, the swags 
depending from rosettes, the calyx of lanceolate leaves. All are 
reminiscent of Adam’s work. The circular foot is decorated with 
acanthus and anthemion sprays in relief. In Jones (PI. XLVI) the 
photograph is taken from the opposite side to that here shown, 
and clearly shows the small square hole for the spigot. 

The amount of English plate for table and personal use now in 
the Hermitage Collections must be very considerable, although 
no complete inventory appears to have been published. In the 
Burlington Magazine for July, 1935, and July, 1936, Paul Derwis 
described and illustrated several interesting pieces, not seen by 
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17. Centrepiece, 21} in. square, 11} in. high, with basket, four branch candlesticks, two pepper and 
two mustard casters. By Samuel Wood and William Cripps, 1745-6. 


20. Silver tea-caddy with rocaille ornamentations. By Pierre Gillois, 1757-58. 


21. Coffee-pot with rocaille ornament. By Samuel Courtauld, 1757-58. 


Jones. They included a small silver-gilt hooped barrel composed 
of two halves forming beakers (1572), a pair of silver incense- 
burners (c. 1680), a mirror in a baroque silver-gilt frame by 
Charles Kandler (after 1727),2° a rare silver triangular steeple- 
topped burner (perhaps c. 1620), a silver-gilt standing cup and 
cover (1627-8), a fluted silver jug by Alexander Roode (1697-8), 
and a rococo silver toilet set of twenty-four pieces (1718-38) by 
eight different goldsmiths. These included Edward Vincent, 
Augustine Courtauld, Paul de Lamerie, Simon Pantin and others. 
Many of the pieces bear the arms of Biron, Duke of Courland. 
Other items noted by Derwis were a shell-shaped sauceboat by 
David Willaume (1739), a silver centrepiece by Augustine 
Courtauld (1741), and an inkpot by Paul Crespin (1742) in the 
shape of a plaited straw basket of fruit. 

To the above can now be added another dozen items. We can 
start with a toilet box by Augustine Courtauld, made in 1741-2 
(No. 16). It stands on four feet, with rococo ornamentation at the 
sides, while the lid is embossed with a scene showing Amphitrite 
in her marine chariot drawn by two sea monsters and a train of 


20 Derwis notes that the mirror bears a Britannia mark, and wrongly concluded 
that the frame must date between 1697 and 1718, whereas the Higher Standard 
(Britannia) mark only ceased to be compulsory after 1718. Kandler took out a 
Britannia mark in 1727, in addition to an Old Standard mark. For details see 
Penzer, Apollo, Sept. 1956, p. 81, where all Kandler’s marks are reproduced. 
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attendant Nereids. The length is 8} in., the breadth 6} in., and 
the height 4} in. 

The centrepiece (No. 17) is the joint work of Samuel Wood 
and William Cripps. The stand, which has plain moulded sides 
with centred rams’ heads and pendant garlands, rests on four 
acanthus feet. It supports a pierced basket on an acanthus base 
from which four arborescent branch candlesticks emerge. On 
the edges of the stand are four casters, the two larger ones for 
pepper, sugar or salt, while the two smaller ones, being unpierced, 
are for mustard. There are no marks on the stand, which is 214 
in. square. The basket has the mark of Cripps, and the casters 
those of Wood. The greatest height is 11} in. 

Of tea and coffee sets, mention must be made of a small 4 in. 
tea-pot of inverted pear shape with rocaille decoration, made in 
1734-5, but with no maker’s mark (No. 18). There is also part of 
a chinoiserie set** (No. 19) consisting of a tea-pot (4 in.), coffee-pot 
(10 in.) and tea caddy (54 in.). The first two are by Fuller White 
(1757 and 1756) and the caddy by Thomas Heming (1750). The 
set also includes a highly rococo kettle and stand by Nicholas 
Sprimont (1745), a bowl by Fuller White (1758) and a vase- 
shaped cream jug of 1747 with an illegible maker’s mark. Of 
elegant shape is.a tea-caddy of Louis XV style (No. 20) with 
rocaille ornamentation, by Pierre Gillois (1757-8). There is also a 
similar, but much more ornate coffee-pot (No. 21) by Samuel 
Courtauld, with the date-letter for 1757-822. The same craftsman 
was also the maker of a shaving-dish of 1757-8 with rocaille 
edging (No. 22). It is 13 in. long by 9 in. wide. Another one, 
unmarked but c. 1750, has a narrow grape-vine border and a 
ewer to match.** The next piece (No. 23) is a heavily fluted 
tankard in three sections with a domed cover in two stages, a 
pierced thumb-piece and double scroll handle. It is by an un- 
identified maker IW and has the date-letter for 1768-69. This is 
7} in. high. 

There are two sets of silver circular salvers of 1776-7 resting on 


#1 Jones p. 100 with Pl. XLIX, and Troinitsky Nos. 33-37. 
#2 Troinitsky Nos. 40 and 43. 
*3 Troinitsky Nos. 49, 50. 


three feet (No. 24) by Robert Jones and John Schofield. The first 
set is of eight pieces, with borders pierced by vertical bars over- 
laid with ten laurel festoons. The Imperial Russian arms are 
engraved in the centre of each salver, which otherwise is plain. 
The diameter is 9 in. The second set consists of seven pieces, 
exactly similar to the other one except that the border is com- 
posed of rosettes arranged in guilloche form. It was formerly 
part of the service of plate of the Governors of the province of 
Yaroslav. Jones (p. LVI) tells us that it was Catherine II who 
provided the Governors of the provinces of Tula, Volhynia and 
Yaroslav with services of plate made in England. Of the Tula 
service there still remains a set of thirty-eight silver candlesticks 
(No. 25), thirty-one silver meat dishes (1776 and 1777), an octo- 
foil salver of 1776-7 by John Carter (Jones p. 94 with Pl. XLVII) 
and the eight salvers already mentioned. The candlesticks, 10 in. 
high, are by Thomas Heming 1776-77 and have applied acanthus 
and laurel leaves on their shafts and circular bases. The sockets 
are plain except for a laurel leaf decoration on the edges. They 
rest in a calyx of water-leaves.** 

Finally there is a massive silver-gilt cup and cover (No. 26) of 
1778-9 also by Thomas Heming. Its vase-shaped body displays 
amorini holding festoons of laurel. A plain rectangular panel 
each side bears the following inscription on a matted ground. 

DIS MANIBUS 
ATHANLA EMERIDIS 
CN. VELLERIUS QVART 
UXORI PISSIMA 
FECIT ET SIBI 
POSTERISQUE SUIS 
The lower part of the body has spiral fluting divided from the 
fluted foot with its plain square base by a thick cable moulding. 
The domed cover is decorated with laurel foliage surmounted by 
two eagle’s heads as a finial. Total height: 10} in., diameter of 
mouth 6$ in. It is described, but not illustrated, by Jones (p. 90), 
but see Troinitsky No. 64 with Pl. VIL. 


24 See Jones pp. 92, 93 with Pl. XLVI Nos. 1, 3 and Troinitsky Nos. 60, 61, 


22. Shaving-dishes. The example at left is un- 
marked, that on the right is by Samuel Courtauld, 


1757-8. 


23. Fluted tankard, in three sections, 7} in. high. 
By an unidentified maker, IW, 1768-69. 


24. Two Salvers, 9 in. in diameter, by Robert Jones 
and John Schofield, 1776-77. That on the left is one 
of a set of eight, and that on the right one of a set 
of seven. The Imperial Russian arms are engraved 
in the centre of each Salver. 


25. One of a set of thirty-eight tall silver candle- 
sticks. By Thomas Heming, 1776-77. 


26. A massive Silver-gilt cup and cover, 10} in. 
high. By Thomas Heming, 1778-79. 
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John James and 


the Formal Garden in England 


HE history of the change in Britain from what is now 
known as the formal style of gardening to the landscape 
manner is generally represented as a simple, speedy revolution; 
it occurred, even, during the last days of Henry Wise (1653- 
1738) the greatest exponent of the old grand manner. To sum- 
marise, the change began with the writings of Shaftesbury, 
Addison and Pope—that i is, One may say, in ‘the years 1712 and 
1713. Then, within a decade or two, the new men—Bridgman, 
Kent and ‘Capability’ Brown had _ virtually obliterated the 
gardens of the past. 

But is that so? In this connection it is profitable to examine 
The Theory and Practice of Gardening by John James—‘James of 
Greenwich’ —which was published in 1712. This was a trans- 
lation from the French La Théorie et la Pratique du _Jardinage, pub- 
lished anonymously in Paris in 1709. The author was A. J. D. 
d’Argenville,’ though this was unknown to James, who, how- 
ever, appreciated the value of the original and translated it with 
commendable accuracy and understanding. 

D’Argenville (1680-1765) was a notable savant; the quality of 
those parts of his book concerning contemporary gardening 
practice is, of course, rather difficult to check. But of certain 
others, it is easy to show that the standard was high. His observa- 
tions on trees, for example, are much more accurate and well in 
advance of those in the editions of Evelyn’s Sylva then current. 
As to his theories, it may be observed that that great student of 
design, Sir George Sitwell, was quoting him (a parently from 
the original) as an impeccable authority as lately as 1909. 

For his part, James was an architect of standing, with wide and 
important social connections. The list of subscribers alone shows 
the numerous influential persons into whose hands the book 
passed. ‘Mr. Nicolas Hawksmoor’ one expects, while others 
included are Aislabie, of Studley Royal, Coke of Melbourne, 
Sir Joseph Jekyll (Miss Gertrude Jekyll’s ‘building’ ancestor), 
George and Thomas Pitt, the planting E Earl of Haddington, the 
Sir Thomas Hanmer of his day, and Addison Pimicclee sh the 
same year as his famous ‘humorist in gardening’ essay appeared ! 
There seems little doubt that the magnificence of Canons 
(Brydges was another subscriber) was based. on the Theory. 

The lasting importance of James’s essentially practical book, 
is shown by the fact that it was reprinted in 1728 and again in 
1743; by w hich time ‘Capability’ Brown was well on the w ay to 
success as the greatest ‘landscaper’ of all time. One can only 
assume that the practice of formal gardening—for James’s book 
is entirely concerned with that—continued long after literary 
sources would indicate that it had become gee But 
James's influence was indirectly even wider. In 1724 there 
appeared the two volumes of The Gardener’s and Florist Dh 
tionary, by Philip Miller. The instructions given for ‘The Design- 


1 A full account of the authorship will be found in the Journal of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, LXXIV, p. 256. 
*C.H.C, and M. I. Baker. The Life of James Brydges. 


BY MILES HADFIERS 


ing or Manner of laying out a fine Garden or pleasure Garden’ are 
ken from, and acknowledged to, ‘the author of the Theory and 
Practice of Gardening’. 

In Miller’s more famous work, The Gardener’ 
1731, these instructions are repeated, as they were in the second 
edition of 1733. In the 1737 edition the matter is modified, but 
it is still based on James, and treats of a strictly formal garden. 

Miller was, of course, the outstanding gardener of his day. 
These editions of his Dictionary would be, and long remain 
(indeed, they are often still there) on the shelf of any gentleman 
who considered himself a real gardener. Would he not, therefore, 
unless aiming to be of the avant garde, turn to ‘hes practical 
volumes es than the rather emotional wore ee Shaftesbury, 
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1. Magnificent Garden of sixty acres. 
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Lord Kames, and the poets: Taken in conjunction with the re- 
issues of James’s book, is it not reasonable to assume that the 
formal style of gardening remained the more general long after 
the landscape style became fashionable: 

That this was so, readers of Jane Austen’s novels—Mansfield 
Park, for instance—would surely agree. In there we often read of 
old-fashioned and ‘unimproved’ gardens still awaiting the atten- 
tions of Mr. Repton and his disciples. In fact, the recorded indus- 
try of this school surely means that the final drastic elimination 
of the formal style of garden making took place not so much in 
the mid- and late-cighteenth century, as in the early nineteenth. 

May it not be possible that gardens laid out when the formal 
manner was supposedly outmoded but still adhering to the old 
style (St. Paul’s Waldenbury is an example) were not quite so 
exceptional as is now usually held? Can it not be that they are, 
instead, exceptional only in being among the few such gardens 
that escaped the final Reptonian onslaught? So that we may 
restore in our minds eye the setting in which most country 
houses stood even in the late eighteenth century, it may be 
useful to summarise the general principles, enunciated in John 
James’s book. 

First, the garden must be nicely proportioned to the house and 
never too large for it. There must be a descent of at least three 
steps from the building to the level of the garden. This is to 
ensure that the house be dry and also that, when standing at their 
head, ‘a most agreeable prospect’ of at least the greater part of the 
garden may be taken in. A parterre is the first object that should 
present itself to the sight, and this should be set off by groves or 
palisades at its sides. These groves should be planted to provide 
vistas so that the eye ‘may pierce through the trees’ to discern 


2. Garden with a Ha-Ha. 


the beauties of the prospect on every side. But how different 
from the landscape garden was the vista in its formal predecessor; 
for if it lead to a mountain, hill, forest or village, such ‘ill- 
favour’d objects’ must be hidden by palisades or groves! These 
groves ‘which make the chief part of the garden’ secrete within 
their recesses open compartments, verdant halls and ‘bowling 
greens’, often with a fountain in their middle. Some at least 
should be planted with evergreens for the pleasure of seeing ‘a 
wood always verdant in the very wildest seasons’. 

The principal walk must be in front of the building, and 
another should cross it at right angles. That the garden should 
be rectangular and walled seems so much to be taken for 
granted that it is not mentioned; though we are told that at the 
end of the principal walks, which must be very wide, the walls 
should be pierced with grilles, or have openings, so that the 
views may be continued beyond them. 

Having laid out the great walks and chief lines, and having 
disposed of the parterres and works around the house, one 
should set about providing the rest with quincunces, galleries, 
labyrinths, amphitheatres and other attractions, all to be adorned 
by fountains, canals and statuary. This section of the book ends 
with a warning: consider carefully what your plan will look 
like in twenty years before you put it into execution! 

Next follow plates and descriptions of perfect gardens, of 
sixty, thirty, twenty and ten acres respectively. The first presents 
us with ‘one of the noblest and most magnificent designs that 
can be’. It is certainly one of those that the author elsewhere 
admits may be too costly to put into execution (No. 1). 

But the third garden (No. 2) described is perhaps the most 
interesting. For one thing, it is of a more reasonable size. It is 


3. A parterre ofa very New 
Design. 


4. Bowling Greens. 


on a slope, and broader than long so that the cross walks are 
longer than the axis of the main vista from the house. This is, 
therefore, raised as a broad terrace from which a slight descent 
is made to the groves and other features on either side. ‘The 
end of this terface’ writes James ‘is terminated by an opening, 
which the French call a claire-voie, or an Ah, Ah, witha dry ditch 
at the foot of it’. Later we read that these through views, which 
are openings in the walls without grilles down to the level of the 
walks, have a large and deep dry ditch at the foot of them ‘to 
prevent the getting over, which surprises the eye upon coming 
near it, and makes one cry, Ah! Ah! from whence it takes its 
name’. Thus it was that this feature, soon to become such an 
important part of our informal landscape gardens in the hands 
of designers such as Kent and Brown, was first described in 
England, though one suspects that its use was much earlier. As 
can be seen from the plan, in which it is at the top in the centre 
its application here was quit ; 

Following these plans for + lay-out, instructions are 
given for the design of part ese intricate patterns as 
grass-work scrolls surroundin ntersected by 
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paths of coloured gravels, earths and oddly tinted and textured 
materials such as smith’s dust and filings, were placed close to 
the house so that their exquisite designs might be looked down 
upon and evaluated from the head of the steps or the windows. 
The meanest of designs (we learn with regret) was known as a 
Parterre al Angloise. But what a fascinating study could be made 
while shaving, if with a certain risk, of the ‘very new design’ 
shown in No. 3. 

The next chapter ‘contains all that is most noble and agreeable 
in a garden, namely woods and groves’. And the making of a 
bosquet ‘a little wood of small extent’ pierced by alleys leading 
into cloisters, labyrinths, halls for comedy, water galleries or 
fountains must, indeed, have been extremely agreeable. One 
feature of their interior was a bowling green. As will be seen 
from No. 3, this bears no resemblance to the bowling greens of 
our own parks and ‘pubs’. We learn that this term, though in 
common use when speaking of pleasure gardens, was the least 
understood. The boulingrin, although the name is English, is not 
one of ‘the large green plots on which they are wont to play 
bowls in England and for which purpose the English take care to 
keep their grass very short and even’. In the French formal 
garden it meant ‘certain hollow sinkings and slopes of turf, 
either in the middle of very large grass-works and green plots, 
or in a grove’. 

The instructions given in the second part of the work on laying 
out these gardens and their intricate figures are no doubt excel- 
lent. Numerous practices and diagrams make it easy (we are 
assured) and obviate many ‘ill-customs’ ordinarily followed by 
those engaged on this work such as ‘lying along upon their 
bellies, digging holes in the ground to fit in, and kneeling down 
to the height of the ruler’. 

Then come the usual lists of trees, shrubs and plants in vogue, 
excellently done, and a final most exciting chapter Of Fountains, 
Basons and Cascades of Water—a subject which, I fear, was in 
general too French for our English taste, and unhappily one 
cannot claim that even James influenced us much in this 
direction! 


The Indian ‘Taste in 
English Wood-Block Chintzes 


1. Cotton, block-printed in colours about 1790. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


BY BARBARA MORRIS 


This is the last in a series of six exclusive Connoisseur articles by 
Peter Floud, Keeper of Circulation, the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and Mrs. Barbara Morris, Senior Research Assistant, dealing with 
English furnishing fabrics printed from wood-blocks between 1790 and 
1810. The previous article in this series appeared in the June (A.D.F.), 
1958, issue.—Editor. / 


AB HE fact that the English calico-printing industry arose 
directly as a result of the desire to imitate the costly imported 
Indian chintzes is too well-known to need any amplification. The 
first Indian painted and printed calicoes reached England in the 
early seventeenth century. It was not until the 1640's that the 
London Directors of the East India Company asked their agents 
in India to modify their patterns in accordance with English 
taste, but by the 1660's the practice of sending out English designs 
for the Indian cotton-painters to copy had become widespread. 
From then on, throughout the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the inter-relation of European and Indian design 
motifs is extremely complicated and it is only in recent years that 
the complexity of the problem has been fully appreciated. Several 
articles in the Journal of Indian Textile History, devoted to Euro- 
pean sources of Indian chintz design, havethrownsome interesting 
light on the problem, but much work remains to be done. 

This article deals with only a limited aspect of the question, 
namely the ‘Indian style’ wood-block chintzes produced by the 
English calico-printers between the years 1790 and 1810. In 
order to account for the emergence of this ‘Indian’ taste, com- 
parable to the ‘Classical’ and ‘Chinese’ tastes discussed in the two 
previous articles (The Connoisseur, April and June (A.D.F.), 1958) 
it is necessary to examine the general background before con- 
sidering the textiles themselves. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the term 
‘Indian’ was applied indiscriminately to objects from the Orient 
generally, as imports from China and Persia, as well as India, 
were brought to England by the East India Company. For 
example, the hand-painted Chinese wallpapers were popularly 
known as ‘India papers’ and imported lacquered furniture was 
usually described as ‘Indian’ even if the lacquer-work had been 
carried out in China or Japan. It was not until the last decade of the 
eighteenth century that the existence of an indigenous Indian art 
and culture even began to be appreciated. The romantic appeal 
of the exotic occurs throughout the history of English decorative 
art, but it was not until the 1790's that architects and designers 
began to turn to India in their search for the picturesque. Of 
foremost importance was Thomas and William Daniell’s 
Antiquities and Views in India, a series of 143 acquatints, published 
in series of 24, between the years 1795 and 1808. Thomas Daniell’s 
drawings of palaces and temples gave to the West for the first 
time a first-hand picture of Indian buildings and brought about 
a brief union between ‘Hindu’ and English styles of architecture. 
The most notable extant expressions of this union are to be seen 
at Sezincote, Gloucestershire and at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 
On a more popular level, the romantic interest in India showed 
itself in the adoption of Kashmir shawls and Indian silks and 
muslins as items of fashionable dress, 
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| 2. Cotton, block-printed in colours with spray background. About 1790. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


3. Cotton, block-printed in colours for Richard Ovey, London. Stamped 
with Ovey’s mark and the excise mark for 1804. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


4. Cotton, block-printed in colours on a red ground. About 1805. Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


5. The ‘Green, Blue and Yellow Fancy Shell’ chintz. Cotton, block- 
printed at Bannister Hall for George Anstey, February 4th, 1803. In the 
possession of Stead, McAlpin, Ltd. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that at this time the English 
calico-printers produced a series of ‘Indian’ style chintzes in an 
attempt to interpret the current fashion in their own field. There 
is a considerable variety among these chintzes, which fall into 
four distinct groups. Before considering them in detail, however, 
it is worth examining the features that justify their designation as 
‘Indian’. The fact that many of the features generally regarded as 
characteristic of Indian textile design are not indigenous to 
Indian art is often overlooked. For example, the so-called “Tree 
of Life’, the most popular motif of the Indian late seventeenth 
and eighteenth century palampores has been shown by John 
Irwin in his article Origins of the Oriental Style in Indian Art 
(Burlington Magazine, April, 1955) to have been at least partly 
inspired by European sources. Our knowledge of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Indian painted textiles is based almost 
exclusively on examples produced to order for the European 
market, in many cases from European designs sent out to India 
for the local cotton painters to copy. The European designs, how- 
ever, were fairly freely adapted by the Indian artists, and in 
addition to obvious differences in technique and colouring, the 
stylistic interpretation is sufficiently marked for an Indian chintz 
to be distinguished from one of European manufacture. This 
Indian re-interpretation of what were originally European 


motifs gradually came to be accepted as having an Indian origin. 
The formalised exotic flowers and leaves were thought to be 
genuinely Indian and as such were taken over by the English 
textile designers. 

Whereas most of the imported Indian fabrics were large 
palampores for use as wall-hangings and bed-curtains and cover- 
lets, or smaller all-over patterns for dress, the English ‘Indian’ 
style chintzes of the period 1790-1810 were ‘furnitures’ with 
the Indian motifs organised into repeating patterns. 

The first, and most impressive group is of arborescent designs 
of branches bearing a curious mixture of conventionalised and 
naturalistic Howers, leaves and fruit. The most beautiful extant 
example is undoubtedly that shown on No. t. The repeat of the 
design is over two fect in height, with the large flowers about 
seven inches in diameter. The fine white veining on the petals is 
copied from the Indian hand-painted chintzes. But whereas in 
the Indian examples this is achieved by a hand-painted wax 
resist, in the English chintz the white lines are incised on the 
block used to print the madder mordant. Although some of the 
larger flowers are too stylised to be identified with a particular 
species, a number of them are recognisable varieties of English 
wildflowers. In the second example (No. 2) there is a more 
uniform conventionalisation, with only one flower, a small daisy, 
drawn with any degree of naturalism. The fine spray back- 
ground is printed in yellow and the individual flowers are about 
three inches across. Both these designs date from about 1790 but 
it has not so far been possible to attribute them to a particular 
printworks. The third example, however (No. 3), was printed, 
probably at Bannister Hall, for Richard Ovey in 1804. The 
flowers are printed in fairly heavy colours on a yellowish-beige 
ground, Other similar designs are found in the Bannister Hall 
pattern-books. 

The next group of designs consists of sprays, rather than 
branches, and the individual motifs are on a smaller scale than 
those of the arborescent chintzes. Many of them are printed on a 
bright red ground (No. 4). The white outline which separates the 
flowers and leaves from the ground and is intended to mask 
mis-registration of the different blocks, throws the pattern into 
relief and gives an added brilliance. The swirling movement is 
of the type generally associated with Oriental art and contributes 
to the exoticism of the design. Several other similar designs 
occur in the Bannister Hall pattern books in which the plant 
forms have been conventionalised almost to the point of 
abstraction. The irregular shapes with varied fillings and the 
subsidiary patterns on the petals and leaves are especially 
characteristic and are also found in Indian chintzes. This type of 
subsidiary pattern, usually of an abstract character, although 
generally considered to be typically Indian, is not, however, 
indigenous to Indian art, This combination of natural form with 
abstract pattern was originally a European conception, but there 
is no doubt that the English chintz designers thought they were 
copying an authentic Indian convention. Another common 
motif in this type of design was the cone or pine, based on the 
leaf-form, which appears in both Indian and Persian art of the 
period. A typical example is an original design dated 2oth 
November, 1799 and commissioned by Richard Ovey for a 
white ground chintz which contains an elongated version of this 
motif. Stylised carnations, characteristic of Indo-Persian art, are 
another common feature of these designs. 

The third group, a series of imbricated designs, derives origin- 
ally from the rocky ground at the base of the flowering trees on 
the Indian palampores. This rocky ground, found in English 
crewelwork curtains of the seventeenth century as well as in the 
late seventeenth-and eighteenth-century Indian palampores, 
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consists of a series of overlapping segments building up into a 
hillock of an approximately pyramidical shape. The individual 
segments in the Indian palampores are filled with a variety of | 
patterns ranging from mossy, fernlike sprays and small flowers to 
purely abstract patterns. Alternatively, some of the segments 
contain a bird or animal. The imbricated ground of these palam- 
pores was turned by the English textile designers into all-over 
repeating patterns not only for furnishing fabrics but, on a smaller 
scale, for dress. These designs first appear in pattern-books dating ~ 
from 1790 and reached the height of their popularity in 1802 and — 
1803. Similar designs were produced in France, notably at Jouy, | 
in the 1790’s, and some of the Bannister Hall patterns have 
evidently absorbed the Indian influence second-hand through — 
copying French designs as is shown by the fact that a number of - 
the ‘Indian’ style fabrics in the sample books are described as 
‘French chintzes’. There is no doubt that the French textile 
designers copied Indian examples, since among the records of the - 
Jouy and other French factories, not only collections of original 
Indian fabrics, but careful water-colour copies of patterns from _ 
Indian chintzes, have been found. 


6. Original design from Bannister Hall pattern book dating from 1804 and inscribed ‘be careful in the lace-work’. The design was | 
probably commissioned by Richard Ovey. In the possession of Stead, McAlpin, Ltd. 


7. Original design from Bannister Hall pattern book commissioned by Richard Ovey in 1804. In the possession of Stead, McAlpin, 


8. Paper-impression from wood-blocks in Bannister Hall pattern book inscribed ‘don’t let your yellow ground be too deep but as 
pale as you can without hurting the green’. The original design for this chintz by J. J. Pearman is inscribed: ‘The Light Ground 
India Yellow Trellis Chintz R. Ovey 30 June 1804’. In the possession of Stead, McAlIpin, Ltd. 


9. ‘Shawl’ chintz, block-printed in pinks and green at Bannister Hall about 1805. In the possession of Stead, McAlpin, Ltd. 


10. ‘Shaw?’ chintz, block-printed in yellow and black about 1805. In the possession of the Calico Printers Association, Ltd. 


There is a considerable variety among these imbricated 
designs. The simplest type is shown on No. 5 described as a ‘fancy 
shell’ chintz and commissioned by George Anstey from Ban- 
nister Hall in February, 1803. The irregular shaped leaves are in 
blue, with the fine sprays reserved in white, and the overlapping 
shells in green with black lines. The reserving of fine white 
patterns on an indigo blue eround is particularly characteristic of 
the imbricated designs, a feature common to the Indian proto- 
types. The fine detail was often achieved by the insertion of 
metal-pins into the wood-blocks, producing a delicate pattern of 
fine dots. The picotee pattern on the original design shown on 
No. 6 evidently required skilled block-making and printing 
and is inscribed on the back ‘be careful in the lace work’. 

A particularly beautiful type of imbricated design is shown on 
No. 7, commissioned from Bannister Hall by Richard Ovey 
in 1804. The white scale pattern is reserved on an indigo blue 
ground and the sprays of white flowers are on a near-black 
background. There is a bodice of about 1790 in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which was originally thought to be Indian, 
which has an extremely similar design. The colouring and 
method of printing, which is undoubtedly European, indicates 
a French rather than an English origin for this particular fabric 
and a number of original designs, very close to it in spirit, has 
been attributed to the Jouy factory. The design shown on 
No. 8, although belonging to this group, is of a rather different 
character. It was designed by J. J. Pearman (see The Connoisseur, 
April, 1958) and is inscribed ‘The Light Ground India Yellow 
Trellis Chintz, R. Ovey, 30 June 1804’. The ornamental scrolls 
and irregular shapes owe more to Chinese art than Indian, but 
some of the flowers and leaves are ‘Indian’ and the flower with 
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the squared petals is undoubtedly taken from a Kashmir shawl. 
The last group of chintzes derives directly from Kashmir 
shawls and imitates woven, not printed, patterns. Kashmir 
shawls were introduced into England in the 1760's and became 
increasingly popular as an item of fashionable dress. By the turn 
of the century the vogue was at its height. The Norwich shawl 
industry had begun in the r780’s but it was not until 1803 that the 
English weavers began imitating the actual Kashmir patterns. 
There is no doubt that Kashmir shawls, or possibly the Norwich 
imitations, were the source of inspiration for this group of 
chintzes, as in the pattern-books they are described as ‘shawl 
chintzes’, and the motifs found on the printed textiles exactly 
parallel those found on their contemporary woven counterparts. 
Small single flowers, used in the borders of Kashmir shawls, or 
in the field of those with allover patterns, were used as chintz 
fillings, sometimes with a related border, but often as the back- 
ground to a completely unrelated design such as a column 
entwined with flowers or an exotic palm tree. ‘Shawl’ motifs 
were even used as fillings to the ‘classical’ chintzes. The con- 
ventionalised floral spray on the textile shown on No. 9 is typical 
and shows the characteristic angularity of the woven motifs. This 
angularity is even more marked in the last example shown on 
No. 10. The textile, which is printed in yellow and dark brown, 
was found ina pattern-book, now in the possession of the Calico 
Printers Association, and was printed in Lancashire probably 
about 1805. This type of pattern, printed in only two colours, 
was probably intended for upholstery or for use as ‘throw-overs , 
the covers used to protect furniture from dust and fading. But 
since none of these fabrics has been found in situ, their exact use 
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Russian Painting 


F—at all events at the time of writing—German thermo- 

nuclear scientists working in America are not yet sharing their 
outer space secrets with other German scientists working in 
Russia, at least the Soviet Union has codperated with conspicuous 
generosity with Britain in permitting the first stage of a unique 
cultural exchange between the two countries in the current 
exhibition (the first representative survey of Russian painting 
ever to be seen in Western Europe) at the Royal Academy of 
Arts. This remarkable display—at once exciting because of its 
(all too few) examples of thirteenth- to seventeenth-century icon 
painting, and subsequently arresting by virtue of the manifesta- 
tions its twentieth-century art—continues until March 1st. The 
modern work shown comes from all parts of the Soviet Union, 
including the Uzbek and Kazak Republics. 

In return for this tangible expression of Russian goodwill 
Britain is sending an important exhibition to Russia in the Spring 
of 1960 at the request of the Soviet Relations Committee of the 
British Council. This will contain and be represented by, all the 
great names in English painting since 1730. 

The early religious paintings in the London Exhibition include 
an important group of treasures from the Tretyakov Gallery, 
Moscow, among them being the thirteenth-century Death of the 
Virgin from Novgorod and the Ascension of 1408 by Andrei 
Rublev, from the Cathedral of Vladimir. Peter the Great’s re- 
forms at the end of the seventeenth century brought a new 
naturalism to Russian Art, and the contrast between the con- 
ventions of the icon painters and the vigorous new style will be 
seen by comparing the eighteenth-century portraits in the 
exhibition with the seventeenth-century version of the famous 
Virgin of Vladimir. 


With the early decades of the nineteenth century came one of 
the finest phases of Russian Art, and it is represented in this exhi- 
bition by a group of works as varied as the brilliant romantic 
portrait of the writer N. V. Koukolnik by Bryullov and the 
powerful peasant subjects of Venetsianov. Literary portraits are 
an important branch of the art of the nineteenth century, and 
those of Dostoyevsky by Perov and Tolstoy by Repin are among 
the finest. Narrative painting, historical and social documenta- 
tion, and landscape painting flourished in Russia as in Western 
Europe during these years and are rightly represented by such 
important artists as Aivasovsky, Vereschagin, A. A. Ivanov, 


- Levitan, Repin and Surikov. 


A liberally-inclined movement standing for truth and national 


; aspirations (the Peredvizhniki), supported by Perov, Repin and 


Surikov among others, had already been established in 1871. 
By the turn of the century the revolutionary ferment in Russia 
had combined with the impact of new movements in Western 
Europe to set up fresh cross-currents in Russian art. Theimpressive 
colourist Vrubel, who like Renoir and Van Gogh learned much 
from Delacroix, expresses the restlessness of this phase. Many 
gifted artists of the first decade of this century were members of 


the Mir Iskusstva (World of Art) movement. They are represented 


in this exhibition among numerous others, by Benois, the great 
scenic artist of the Diaghilev era. 

Soviet realist art is represented at the Royal Academy by about 
forty canvases, coming not only from Russia proper but from 
republics as far apart as the Ukraine, Latvia, Azerbaijan and 
Kirghizia. Apart from the geographical diversity, a wide range of 
styles and even of generations can be traced within the existing 
limits of treatment and subject matter. In the senior group there 
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is Deineka’s Defence of Petrograd, the powerful portraits of Nesterov 
and an impressive landscape by Nissky. The younger Soviet 
artists have found their material among the townspeople, fisher- 
men and agricultural workers of modern Russia, and particularly 
of course in the period of the last war. In the latter group a 
popular work is undoubtedly the Last Days of Hitler's Staff in the 
Reichschancellery Bunker, an enormous canvas produced by three 
artists collaborating under the name Kukryiksy. 


1. Boris Mikhailovich Kustodiev (1878-1927). ‘Carnival Week’, 1916, 
24 x 48} in. Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. 


2. Sergei Vasilyevich Gerasimov (born 1885). ‘Spring Morning’, 1953, oil 


on card, 20} x 27} in. Russian Museum, Leningrad. 


3. Yury Ivanovich Pimenov (born 1903). ‘Apple Blossom and Devastation’, 


1957, oil on plywood, 9§ = 144 in. Tretyakov Gallery. 


4. Icon, Novgorod School. ‘The Death of the Virgin’, fourteenth century, 
oil on wood, 50 x 36} in. From the village church of Kuritsk on Lake Ilmen. 


The Museum of Art and History, Novgorod. 


5. Icon, Simon Spiridonov Kolmogoritz (Yaroslavl School). Detail from 
‘The Prophet Elijah with Scenes from his Life’, seventeenth century, oil 
on wood, 57% x 44% in. The District Museum of Art, Yaroslavl. 


6. Icon, Rostov-Suzdal School. ‘In Thee Rejoiceth . . .’, sixteenth century, 
wood, 63 = 55} in. From the village church of Troitsa-Bor, near Rostov 


the Great. Tretyakov Gallery. 


7. Icon, Novgorod School. ‘St. George and the Dragon’, late fifteenth 


century, wood, 43} » 31} in. Tretyakov Gallery. 
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8. Ivan Konstantinovich Aivazovsky (1817-1900). ‘The Sea’, 1864, 46% x ¢ 
I. K. Aivazovsky Gallery, Feodosia. 


9. Ilya Ivanovich Mashkov (1881-1944). ‘Moscow Loaves’, 1924, 50} = 57 in. T 
kov Gallery. 


10. Feodor Alexandrovich Vasilyev (1850-1873). ‘An Abandoned Mill’, 17} * ; 
Tretyakov Gallery. 


11. Isaak Ilyich Levitan (1861-1900). ‘After Rain: The River Bank’, 1889, 314 = 
Tretyakov Gallery. 


12. Feodor Yakovlevich Alexeyev (1753-1824). ‘View of the Palace Quay fre 
Peter and Paul Fortress, St. Petersburg’, 1794, 27} x 424 in. Tretyakov G 


13. Konstantin Alexeyevich Korovin (1861-1939). ‘A Café in 
Yalta’, 1905, 174 » 281 in. Tretyakov Gallery. 


14. Orest Adamovich Kiprensky (1782-1836). ‘Self-Portrait’ 
(2), 1822-23, 29% x 242 in. Tretyakov Gallery. 


15. Ilya Efimovich Repin (1844-1930). ‘Portrait of the Music 
and Art Critic Vladimir Vasilyevich Stasov’, 1883, 29} 
23% in. The Russian Museum, Leningrad. 
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16. Sergey Vasilyevich Ivanov (1864-1910). ‘*“They’re Com- 
ing’’! The Punitive Detachment’, oil on paper, 183 < 29} in.: 
an incident in the revolution of 1905, where peasants are 
holding up an icon as a protection against the soldiers coming 
to quell the rising. Tretyakov Gallery. 


Sa 


For detailed information on other aspects of Russian 
art see: The Connoisseur, November, 1958 (‘Porcelain 
of the Russian Empire’): January, 1959 (‘The Icon’, 
‘The Russian Setting’, ‘English Plate at the Hermitage, 
Part 1’). See also ‘The Icon’ in The Connoisseur Con- 


cise Encyclopaedia of Antiques, Vol. 4. 
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The Fairfax Cup: 


with the glass manufacturing family of Barovier and is attributed | 
to the third quarter of the fifteenth century. A further interesting — 
peculiarity of this Sotheby’s beaker is that the colour appears to_ 


HEN a leading London art auction room employs words 
such as ‘very rare’ in a catalogue description it can con- 
fidently be assumed that the Lot to which that term is attached is 


as described. Consequently it is no exaggeration to term the 
38 in. high ‘Fairfax Cup’ (seen opposite), which is to be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby’s at their Bond Street rooms on March 20, as 
‘highly important’. It can also be described as ‘very rare’. More- 
over the extreme rarity of this fifteenth-century (c. 1480) Vene- 
tian enamelled glass beaker is also increased by its colour. This is 
an uneven opaque turquoise almost marbled at the foot and only 
brilliant in colour at the rim. In fact, only two other Venetian 
glasses of an early period in opaque turquoise appear to be 
recorded: the goblet in the Waddeston Bequest in the British 
Museum (Cat. No. 55) with scale pattern and medallions, which 
appears to be later in date than the Sotheby’s example; and a 
tazza in the Victoria and Albert Museum. This latter has a 
decoration of interlaced ribbons and foliation. It was purchased 
by the Museum in 1858 for £9 13s. (27 dollars): (see Alexander 
Nesbitt, Glass Vessels in the South Kensington Museum, 1878, 
plate 48, No. 43 19). This, too, is of a later date than “The Fairfax 
Cup’. 

In shape “The Fairfax Cup’ can also be compared with the 
opaque-white beaker with milled foot formerly in the Baron 
Maurice de Rothschild Collection, Paris, and now in the Cleve- 
land Museum; and, again, with the celebrated translucent blue 
glass beaker with mythological subjects formerly in the Schloss- 
museum, Berlin. In decoration ‘The Fairfax Cup’ has marked 
similarities to that shown on the well-known blue glass cup in 
the Museo Vetrario, Murano, which by tradition is associated 
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be a deep amethyst-red by transmitted light. This is a feature 
shared with the early Byzantine Lycurgus Cup, formerly in the 
collection of Lord Rothschild and now in the British Museum. — 

Finally, “The Fairfax Cup’ is enamelled in a continuous band — 
with the story of Pyramus and Thisbe (Ovid, Metamorphoses, IV) - 
in green, white-yellow, dark blue, dark lilac and a thick rust-red, © 
the background with opaque-white dots below a gilt border 
horizontally lined. 

Sir Thomas Belasyse (1577-1653), whose seal (see below) 
appears on the lid of the box containing ‘The Fairfax Cup’, was a 
staunch Royalist who fought at Marston Moor. He was created - 
Viscount Fauconberg of Henknowle, co. York, in 1643; his 
mother, Ursula, being the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Fairfax 
of Denton and his grandmother, Margaret, the daughter of Sir 
Nicholas Fairfax of Gilling Castle. It seems almost certain that the 
‘C. Fairfax’ (see below) was Charles Fairfax (1631-1711), second 
son of Thomas and Alethea Fairfax of Gilling. This immensely 
rare and exciting beaker has been sent to Sotheby’s for auction 
by Captain V. M. Wombwell of Newburgh Priory, Coxwold, 
York. He is the great-great grandson of Sir George Wombwell, 
who succeeded to the Newburgh estate in 1825 on the death of 
Charlotte Belasyse. 


(Left and right below) The Fairfax Cup, to be sold at Sotheby’s on March 
20, is contained in a cylindrical wood box the lid of which bears the seal 
of Sir Thomas Belasyse as Baron Fauconberg of Yarm, co. York: the note 
of ownership is signed ‘C. Fairfax’ and is dated August 21, 1694. 
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‘THE LUCK OF EDENHALL?’ 


The Luck of 
Edenhall’ 


A Notable Acquisition 
for the Nation 


a 1926 ‘The Luck of Edenhall’ was deposited on loan in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum by the late Sir Courtenay Mus- 
grave, Bart. Now, thanks to generous grants from the Pilgrim 
Trust, the National Art-Collections Fund, and four London City 
Companies, the ‘Luck’ has finally been purchased for the Nation, 
and will remain in the Museum where it has been for so long. 

As can be seen on the facing page, this famous glass, which has 
been known by its present name for at least 230 years, is a flaring 
beaker of yellowish glass brilliantly enamelled in red, blue, green 
and white on a backing of gilding. It can be safely attributed to a 
Syrian centre, possibly Aleppo, and dated to the mid-thirteenth 
century. Unlike almost all other glasses of this form, however, 
it is in pristine condition. This surface brilliance it owes to its 
leather case seen above, itself a mediaeval work of art of great 
rarity. Made of cuir bouilli (leather boiled in a liquid and tooled) 
it bears stamped or cut ornaments and, on the cover, the Sacred 
Monogram JHS. It is probably of French workmanship, executed 
perhaps at Paris or in the Narbonne region, about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. 

The first circumstantial account of the ‘Luck’ appeared in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1791. Signed “W.M.’, it was 
probably written by a member of the Musgrave family. It runs: 

‘In an excursion to the North of England, I was easily pre- 
vailed upon to see the Luck of Edenhall, celebrated in a ballad of 
Ritson’s Select Collection of English Songs. . . 

‘Antient superstition may have contributed not a little to its 
preservation; but that it should not, in a more enlightened age, 
or in moments of conviviality, (see the Ballad), meet with one 
gentle rap . . . is to me somewhat wonderful. Superstition, how- 
ever, cannot be entirely eradicated from the mind at once. The 
late agent of the family had such a reverential regard for this 
glass, that he would not suffer any person to touch it, and but 
few to see it. When the family, or other curious people, had a 
desire to drink out of it, a napkin was held underneath, lest any 
accident should befall it; and it is still carefully preserved, in a 
case made on purpose. The case is said to be the second, yet bears 
the marks of antiquity, and is charged with IHS. 

‘Tradition, our only guide here, says, that a party of Fairies 
were drinking and making merry round a well near the Hall, 
called St. Cuthbert’s well; but, being interrupted by the intrusion 
of some curious people, they were frightened, and made a hasty 
retreat, and left the cup in question: one of the last screaming out, 

If this cup should break or fall, 
Farewell the Luck of Edenhall.’ 

This account provided the inspiration for subsequent roman- 
ticising versions, in which the ‘Luck’ is imagined as being broken, 
and Edenhall destroyed in consequence. These culminated in 
Longfellow’s version of Uhland’s German ballad (1834): 


‘As the goblet ringing flies apart, 
Suddenly cracks the vaulted hall; 

And through the rift the wild flames start; 
The guests in dust are scattered all, 

With the breaking Luck of Edenhall.’ 

Long before this, however, the ‘Luck’ had been celebrated in 
the ballad referred to by “‘W.M.’ This was the so-called ‘Wharton’ 
ballad. Its subject-matter is a drinking-match instigated at Eden 
Hall by Philip, first Duke of Wharton (1698-1731), its first lines 
running : 

‘God prosper long our Lord the King 
And also Edenhall.’ 
In a recension made in 1729 by the American-born James Ralph, 
however, these lines were altered to: 
‘God prosper long from being broke 
The Luck of Eden-Hall.’ 

The implication is that the ‘Luck’ was used for the drinking-bout, 
a suggestion not wholly improbable in view of the Duke’s 
character. It is taken up again by ‘W.M.’, who also makes two 
further statements of great interest: the first that the ‘Luck’ was 
connected in some way with St. Cuthbert’s Well, the second 
that the present case is not the original. It is not possible here to 
go deeply into these questions, which have in recent years been 
greatly illuminated by the researches of Mr. W. A. Thorpe, but 
it may suffice to mention that in fact these glasses appear to have 
been brought back to the West in wooden cases. It seems therefore 
that ‘W.M.’ here was repeating a tradition which was true and 
which went right back to the fourteenth century. This argues 
strongly for the hypothesis that this remarkable glass had until 
this year remained in the possession of a single family for some 
seven hundred years. Taken all in all, the ‘Luck of Edenhall’ can 
claim to be the most storied glass in the world.—R,J.C. 
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eronese Painting 


Ate CENT exhibition of Veronese painting from the mid- 
fourteenth to the mid-fifteenth century, shown at the Museo 
di Castelvecchio, Verona, was entitled Da Altichiero a Pisanello. 
Its principal interest, reports Hugh Honour, lay in the presenta- 
tion of Pisanello against the Gothic background from which he 
emerged. Although no works securely attributed to Altichiero 
could be shown, several paintings and manuscripts by artists in 
his immediate circle were included, and the later painters who 
may have influenced Pisanello were well represented. Stefano da 
Verona, whose work was strongly affected by northern in- 
fluences, emerged from the exhibition as a painter and draughts- 
man of far greater interest than had hitherto been supposed. 
Pisanello himself was represented by the two d’Este portraits, 
from Bergamo and the Louvre, the magnificent and recently 
restored fresco of St. George, removed from the Church of 
Sant’ Anastasia, fifteen drawings and a case of his incomparable 
medals. Students were given the rare opportunity of comparing 
these works of undoubted authenticity with certain paintings 
which have occasionally been attributed to this most elusive and 
enigmatic of artists. These included: the Madonna della Quaglia 
(Museo di Castelvecchio, Verona); the Madonna and Child 
Enthroned (Palazzo Venezia, Rome); the little panel of St. Anthony 
the Abbott (Museo di San Matteo, Pisa); and the four scenes from 
the life of St. Benedict (Uffizi, Florence and Museo Poldi Pezzoli, 
Milan). The excellent and well illustrated catalogue compiled b 
Dr. Licisco Magagnato summarises the problems connected will 
all the works shown in this important exhibition. 


1. Detail of the frontispiece to Petrarch’s De Viris IIlustribus 
(Bibliotéque Nationale, Paris). This manuscript of 1379 passed 
from Padua to the library of the Certosa at Pavia in 1388. It 
was shown at Milan last year under the name of Giusto de’ 
Menabuoi, but the organisers of the exhibition at Verona 
reverted to the older attribution to Altichiero. 


2. Painted Cross by a follower of Guariento, 448 * 347 cm. 
(S. Zeno, Verona). Recent restoration has revealed the high 
quality of this work. 


3. The Madonna in a Garden of Lilies by an anonymous Lombard 
miniaturist of the early fifteenth century, 25 x 19 cm. (Museum 
Ferdinandeaum, Innsbruck). This exquisite miniature has been 
ascribed to both Andrea Bembo and Stefano da Verona with 
whose Madonna del Roseto, in the Museo di Castelvecchio, it has 
certain similarities. 


4. Sketch for a Triumph of Love by an anonymous artist in the 
circle of Hans von Judenburg (Uffizi, Florence): a characteristic 
example of the international Gothic style as developed in the 
Tridentine region which influenced Stefano da Verona and, toa 


lesser extent, Pisanello. 


5. Study of a female martyr, attributed to Stefano da Verona, 
24.5 X 16.9 cm. (Albertina, Vienna). The figure of the saint 
shows close similarities with the St. Catharine in Stefano’s 
Madonna del Roseto. This drawing has also been ascribed to 


Pisanello. 


6. The Angels of the Resurrection, by Stefano da Verona, 
210 X 423 cm. (S. Fermo, Verona). This fresco was mentioned 


by Vasari in his brief account of Stefano. 


7. St. Benedict in Penitence, 110 * 66 cm. (Museo Poldi Pezzoli, Milan). 


8. The Miracle of the Poisoned Glass, 108 * 63.5 cm. (Uffizi, Florence). These 
are two of four panels which present one of the thorniest problems in the 
study of quattrocento painting. They have been attributed to Jacopo Bellini, 
Stefano da Verona, Gentile da Fabriano, Nicolo di Pietro, Maestro Venceslao 
(a Bohemian working at Trent) and Pisanello. It has also been suggested that 
the various panels are by different hands. This exhibition suggested that they 
are close to the early works of Pisanello though probably not by him. The 
three panels in the Uffizi have recently been cleaned. 


9. Detail of the Pelligrini arms from the St. George fresco by Pisanello (Sant 
Anastasia, Verona). 


10. Detail of the cavalcade and the hanged men from the St. George fresco 
by Pisanello (Sant’ Anastasia, Verona). 
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The Walpole Society 


Unique History of the Arts in Britain 


HE recent publication of the thirty-fourth Volume (1952- 

1954) of The Walpole Society gives rather more than usual 
cause for elation. ‘Through and over everything’, in fact, there is 
reason indeed for ‘a sense of glad awakening’. The immediate 
causes for elation are three-fold: the Society’s old arrears have 
now been liquidated; a number of new publishing projects are 
newly in the scholarly and firm secretarial and editorial grasp of 
Dr. Pamela Tudor-Craig; and the institution of a determined 
‘master-plan’ should bring the Society the many new members 
which it deserves and which it must have. 

The drive once again to put the Society’s affairs into top gear 
is proving exhausting to those in command of its day to day 
activities. Yet there are encouraging indications that their 
commendable exertions are paying off. The drive for new mem- 
bers is meeting with marked success. It must, nevertheless, be 
given the greatest possible impetus and encouragement from all 
those who are connected, however remotely, with the history of 
the arts in England. The Walpole Society's volumes are not only 
intimately concerned with the artistic background of England— 
indeed, the Society’s primary object on its foundation in I9II 
(first Chairman: Sir Charles Holroyd) was to collect and publish 
precisely such material—but its Volumes, and the highly im- 
portant information which they impart, are as unique a set 0 
symposia as can be found anywhere in England. That they will 
continue to merit that delineation is also assured. 

Those whose staunchness has sustained the Society over the 
years will perhaps not require to be reminded of its past publish- 
ing achievements. But for the benefit of those (not only in Eng- 
land, but also in America and the Commonwealth—and 
membership from overseas is particularly encouraged) who are 
uncertain of what the Society has already published, the list of 
contents of back numbers is revealing. 

It has now issued 34 Volumes, essays and original documents. 
Amongst these have been the publication in extenso of the 
immensely interesting Vertue Notebooks (Vols. XVIII, XXIX, 
XX, XXII, XXIV, XXVI and XXX). These are undoubtedly 
the most important single sources of information in existence 
about early artists and craftsmen working in England, as well as 
of collections of works of art existing in England, in the 
eighteenth century. Other outstanding Volumes include: the 
Lumley Inventories (Vol. VI); the Inigo Jones masque designs 
(Vol. XII, entire Volume); and the Nicholas Stone note- and 
account-book (Vol. VII, entire Volume). There is, in fact, a 
large number of studies of individual English artists of great 
importance, all of which contain material which is in- 
accessible elsewhere. 

Prospective new members will require a signpost to the future. 
This is readily available. Material relating to the history of the 
arts in England is certainly not lacking. Much of it is hidden in 
public and private archives awaiting transcription and examina- 
tion: and a great deal requires to be done, and will be done, in 
order to make it available to scholars. To supplement the recent 
publication of Volume XXXIV, the Society now promises not 


only the early appearance of Volume XX XV, but the publication 
of the archives of the Painter Stainers’ Company has also been 
put in hand. The Society further envisages publishing the Inven- 
tories of Charles I, a Catalogue Raisonné of the work of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and a number of shorter papers. Contributions of a 
suitable character and quality for future issues from members in 
England, America and the Commonwealth will be welcomed by 
the Hon. Secretary: 17 Radnor Place, London, W.2. 

Minimum subscription to the Walpole Society is one guinea a 
year, but larger sums are welcome from individuals, institutions 
and public bodies. In the past such subscriptions have enabled the 
Society, particularly during the Presidency of the Earl of 
Ilchester, to issue some of its more important publications. This is 
clearly a desirable and public-spirited practice which should 
receive wide adoption. The Hon. Treasurer's address: Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, London, W.C.1. 

Consider, finally, the art-historical strength of the team which 
the Society has selected to appear in the current Volume 
(XXXIV): Portraits of Gentlemen Pensioners before 1625 (by J. L. 
Nevinson); Portraits by Nicholas Hilliard and his Assistants of 
King James I and his Family (Graham Reynolds) ; The Contemporary 
Portraits of Oliver Cromwell (David Piper); Christopher Hewetson, 
an Irish Sculptor in Rome (Terence Hodgkinson). With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Hodgkinson, all these scholars are contributors to 
The Connoisseur. 

The significance of these contributions will be immediately 
apparent to those who study them. Mr. Nevinson’s contribution, 
which contains seven illustrations (see also J. L. Nevinson, 
‘Captains of the Trainbands’, The Connoisseur, April, 1958, 
pp. 159-162) traces how the ‘fiftie Gentlemen ordeined to be 
Speres’ by Henry VIII in 1509 has endured to the present day. 
Although the continuity of this band of gentlemen of noble 
blood is a little thin in early years, Mr. Nevinson shows that there 
is no break between the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners as re- 
established in 1539 and Her Majesty’s Body Guard of the 
Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms today. Yet there are 
certain gaps in existing knowledge of these Pensioners, particu- 
larly in regard to the discovery and identification of portraits 
of other members of the band. Some of these portraits may be 
in America? 

Mr. Hodgkinson puts us very much in his debt by devoting 
his paper to the life and work of the neglected Irish sculptor, 
Christopher Hewetson (1739-1798). It surveys all available in- 
formation and, with the help of new material from contemporary 
sources, gives as complete an account as possible of Hewetson’s 
career. Roman archives have, however, not yet been explored. 
Hewetson, for example, is shown by Richard Hayward to have 
been residing in Rome in 1765: ‘Mr. Huston an Irish Sculp". w' 
Mr. Bambridge painter from Philidelphia 1765.’ Hewetson 
appears to have remained in Italy until his death—unless scholars 
in America, or elsewhere, can tell The Walpole Society other- 
wise. If so will they step forward: and in any event join the 
Society’s distinguished band of scholars.—L.G.G.R. 


New win 


HE remains of mediaeval stained glass in British cathedrals 

and churches are so scanty and so precious that special 
measures to preserve them were very properly taken in the 
earliest days of the Second World War. At Canterbury, as else- 
where, the ancient glass, and some of the better nineteenth- 
century windows, were removed to a place of safety, thus 
escaping the disaster that would certainly have overtaken them 
during the raids on the city by the German Luftwaffe in 1942. 
Most of the painted glass left in the cathedral windows was then 
destroyed by blast from bombs. To say that art suffered no 
serious loss is no disparagement of the painstaking work of the 
cathedral glaziers in the nineteenth century. For they had been 
set a specific task. When extensive restoration of the cathedral 
began in the 1840's, it was recognised that something must be 
done to tone down the glaring light from the plain-glazed 
windows in order that the remains of ancient glass could be 
properly seen. George Austin the elder, Surveyor of the Cathedral, 
accordingly began the work, continued by his son, of filling the 
blank windows with glass imitatively painted in what was hope- 
fully considered to be a thirteenth-century style. It is fair to say 
that the Austins achieved their purpose, and that their work 
improved in quality as it progressed. But all was undone by the 
German bombers; and the present Dean and Chapter have con- 
sequently had to face the same problem as their predecessors 
a hundred years ago. The ancient glass is once more back in the 
positions it occupied before the war. Its temporary removal 
indeed provided a welcome opportunity for detailed study and 
photography, so that the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral were 
able to publish a monograph on the old glass, with magnificent 
illustrations and a scholarly text by Mr. Bernard Rackham.* 
But the effect of the glass as it now stands in the church is almost 
completely marred in places by the harsh white light from the 
neighbouring empty windows. 

In the nave the problem is not acute. The former eighteenth- 
century arrangement of early glass has been retained in the great 
west window and in the great window of the south-west 
transept. These can be seen in isolation, and suffer not at all from 
a sunlight which now streams in through the plain-glazed 

erpendicular windows of the aisles, to illumine the mellow 
stonework of the nave arcades. In the north-west transept the 
effect of the Edward IV glass in the great window was con- 
siderably diminished by a strong cross-light coming through a 
smaller window to its left. This small window has recently been 
filled with glass designed by Sir Ninian Comper to commemorate 
the Coronation, but it still lets in far too much light. 

It is in the eastern half of the church that the imbalance of 


* Bernard Rackham, The Ancient Glass of Canterbury Cathedral, London (Lund 
Humphries), 1949 
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light is most disturbing. The ancient thirteenth-century glass is 
mostly placed in aisle windows along the darker north side. 
Light transmitted through them is hardly equal to that striking 
on them from the spectator’s rear, through the blank windows 
of the sunlit south aisle and south-east transept. The rose window 
at the top of the transept retains glass by the Austins, in 
‘thirteenth-century’ style, but below are four empty round- 
headed Norman windows, the lower pair being very large. 
As a temporary measure of desperation it has been necessary to 
reduce the glare at this point by filling most of the window- 
space with wooden screens. These are most unsightly, and their 
replacement by coloured glass, sufficiently deep in tone to 
exclude unwanted light, has become the outstanding aesthetic 
need of the cathedral today. 

In considering what should be the general character of the new 
glass the Dean and Chapter were faced with a dilemma. They 
might, like their predecessors of a hundred years ago, have aimed 
at filling the four windows with a ‘period’ pastiche in twelfth- 
thirteenth-century style, figures and all—a course that would 
perhaps have been justified had the windows retained appreciable 
quantities of ancient glass to which the new could be assimilated. 
But four entirely new compositions were required. And 
thirteenth-century glass is not merely a formal exercise in ‘style’. 
It is the expression, in its complicated figure-subjects, of a 
doctrinal programme peculiar to its own age. No modern 
designer could in all sincerity hope to re-create the subject matter 
and sentiment along with the ‘style’. Rather than sponsor a 
fabrication of this negative kind, the Dean and Chapter 
courageously decided to seek an artist of real conviction, whose 
work, however unconventional, would be a positive addition to 
the treasures of the cathedral. 

Their choice fell on Mr. Ervin Bossanyi, who has been living 
and working in England since 1934. Born in Hungary in 1891, 
Bossanyi received his formal training in art in Budapest, and, 
with the help of scholarships, pursued his studies further in Rome, 
London, and Paris. The First World War broke out while he 
was in France, and he was there interned for five years. On his 
return to Budapest in 1919 he found little opportunity for his 
talents, and went to work in Hamburg and Liibeck until the 
rise of Hitler. The important works in stained glass and ceramic 
murals which he executed for public buildings in North Germany 
during this period unhappily suffered much damage during the 
Second World War. In England his work at first was mainly for 
private patrons. But it is represented in the Tate Gallery and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and since the war he has made a 
series of windows for Christ Church at Port Sunlight and for 
Michaelhouse Chapel, Balgowan (Natal). Bossanyi’s experience 
has thus brought him problems in design of a kind unfamiliar to 
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dealing with them he has evolved a highly personal technique. 
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principle as theirs: a deep feeling for the transparent, jewel-like : r aig 
quality of each pane of glass, and a sense of tone which brings all y ~ 
the colours into balance and ensures a continuity of texture 
throughout the window. It is understandable that the subject 
matter of his designs should express the gentler aspirations of a 
century torn by oppression and international strife. 

The large lower right-hand window is now in place. It is 
dominated by the great seated figure of the Son of God, about 
nine feet high, His hands raised in blessing over children of 
different races; sitting at the base of the window a man, woman 
and infant symbolize the human family. The symbolism extends 
further in such details as the inscriptions relating to brotherhood 
which are faintly visible on the draperies. Behind the head of the 
Deity a triple nimbus, in tones of red, leads upwards to a burst of 
rays in other light, strong colours. The background is in deep 
blue with inset jewels of red, and the composition is enclosed by 
a wide decorative border in whose panels appear birds and plants 
and the letters Alpha and Omega. 

The immediate impressions given by the window are, first 
the imposingly large scale of the figures; and second, the almost 
oriental splendour of the colouring. There is practically no white 
glass at all, except in details such as the lily held up by one of the 
children. Yet the effect is very luminous and transparent, any 
shading necessary having been applied as a thin graded wash that 
does not affect the brilliance of the glass. The closed pyramidal 
composition is built up in a series of almost symmetrical curves, 
culminating in the round arch of the masonry. There is a con- 
siderable degree of stylization both in drawing and colour, 
particularly successful in the elongated raised hands and sapphire 
hair and beard of the chief figure. The emphasis given to the 
whites of the eyes, together with the dark flesh-tones, contribute 
towards a generally exotic atmosphere unfamiliar in modern 
English stained glass. Yet a moment’s consideration will show 
that this treatment has a distinct affinity with that of mediaeval 
carving and stained glass in the Romanesque style, permeated as 
these are by oriental influences. And it can now be foreseen that 
when the new glass for the remaining three windows is in place, 
the total composition will be consistent in vigour with its 
Romanesque architectural setting. It is an advantage that the 
transept forms an entity in itself, and that the new glass with its 
warm tones is not brought into immediate juxtaposition with 
the colder brilliance of the thirteenth-century windows. The 
cathedral will be enriched by the variety and contrast of the 
two kinds, each in its separate place. 
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1. Peter de Wint. ‘Lincolnshire’, water- 
colour, 11} = 17} in. In the 86th annual 
exhibition of English watercolours at 
Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons (43 Old 
Bond Street, London). 2. Caspar Net- 
scher. ‘Portrait of a Girl’, copper, I1 

81 in., signed and dated 166.... Alfred 
Brod (36 Sackville Street, London). 3. 
Marine drawing, by John Hood, 26% 

454 in., signed and dated 1759. Frank T. 
Sabin Gallery (Park House, Rutland Gate, 
London). 4. Herman van der Myn. 
‘Carew Hervey Mildmay’, 93 = 56} in. 
Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. (14 Old 
Bond Street, London). 5. Leon G. 
Pelouse. ‘Le Vallon a Poigny prés Ram- 
bouillet’, 25} » 362 in., signed and dated. 
H. Terry Engell (8 Bury Street, London, 
S.W.1). 6. Constantin Guys. ‘Three 
Officers’, 7 = 9} in. Messrs. Knoedler & 


Co. (34 St. James’s Street, London, 
S.W.1). 


Barbizon Comes Back 


S recently as 1950 a distinguished French 

writer could deplore the fact that the 
Barbizon School was generally méprisé. To the 
lover of fine pictures such a dictate of fashion is 
as ridiculous as some changes in women’s hats. 
Great works of art are above temporary critical 
fluctuations. Suffice it to say that the Barbizon- 
jans have not had long to wait to regain their 
place in the pantheon of art, a place that they 
had never really lost. 

Mr. Terry-Engell’s Paysages de France exhibi- 
tion last year was a resounding success, and the 
second version under this title at his galleries 
(8 Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1) 
during the current month may well repeat that 
success. It remains open until March 14th. 

Let me refer first to our cover, which repro- 
duces the picture by Diaz entitled Mare a la 
Vallée de la Soie (16 X 23} in.). For enchanting 
colour and intuitive sense of form the painting 
is beyond praise. Diaz was perhaps the happiest 


_ of the Barbizon painters, and his work reflects 


his own joie de vivre. A Spaniard by birth, he had 
known many misfortunes in childhood and 
youth, but faced them all with courage and 
good humour. Unlike others of his Barbizon 
brethren, he won renown and material success. 
The lovely work referred to above is the key- 
note of an exhibition that will delight all con- 
noisseurs who believe that nature is beautiful 
and should be interpreted beautifully. 

Among other pictures in an exhibition of 
about sixty French landscapes painted during 
the seventy years until the end of the nineteenth 
century, one by Constant Troyon, Les Environs 
de Paris, showing a dark wooded landscape with 
shafts of sunlight in the middle distance and on 
the horizon, is exceptionally fine. Jean Frangois 
Millet’s spontaneously and broadly painted 
picture entitled Cour de Ferme is also a striking 
work. Le Ruisseau dans la Forét by Harpignies, 
done when this artist was 87 in 1906, is remark- 
able not only for this fact but because it shows 
that Harpignies was not unaware of the value of 
Impressionism as regards movement and light. 

What is particularly interesting in Mr. Terry- 
Engell’s exhibition as a whole is the quality of 
the lesser known French landscape painters 
working independently of the isms during the 
relevant period: Victor-Alfred-Paul Vignon, 
for instance, whose Village au Printemps is a gem 
of delicate workmanship and poetic feeling. 
Leon Richet attracts us with Petite Mare 4 
l’ Entrée d’un Bois, albeit strongly reminiscent of 
Diaz, whose pupil he was. Also a small picture 
by Louis-Adolphe Hervier, Les Bucherons, 
painted in 1850, has a compelling largeness of 
style. Yet it only measures 12} x 19 in. 


CONTRIBUTED BY ADRIAN BURY 


Round About the Galleries 


Bords de Riviere, by Leon-Victor Dupré, proves 
how impressive a simple theme of river, flat 
country and stormy sky can be if handled with 
devoted understanding of natural effect. This 
work is in every way worthy of Leon-Victor’s 
better known brother, Jules. Other artists who 


contribute to the importance of the exhibition 


are Antoine Chintreuil, Paul Desiré Trouillebert, 
Pierre-Emmanuel Damoye, Pierre Outin, Leon- 
Germain Pelouse, Stanislas Lepine, and of course 
the great Charles-Frangois Daubigny. 

All these painters were united in their love of 
life and respect for the spiritual integrity of art. 
What a joy to be reminded of this in an age of 
art chaos and cynicism! 


At Agnew’s 


MESSRS. Agnew’s 86th annual exhibition of 
old English watercolours is a ‘must’ with the 
collector; and although so many masterpieces 
in this medium have found their way into 
national galleries, one is always pleasantly sur- 
prised to find such a lot of enviable things at 
43, Old Bond Street, London. What could be 
more delightful than Peter de Wint’s Lincoln- 
shire subject, here reproduced, with the typical 
flat landscape, and a group of dark trees against 
which two white cows are ‘silhouetted’? The 
simple, broadly washed foreground and the 
fence to the left are touched in with De Wint’s 
watercolour magic. 

A series of sketches for portraits by John 
Downman are all the more attractive in that 
they express the artist’s first lively enthusiasm 
for beauty and character. Downman, that rara 
avis among artists, was very methodical in 
keeping his preliminary sketches in albums, and 
these originally belonged to Downman’s 
daughter. Some were sold by her to George 
Neville, and the Agnew drawings come from 
that group. Others eventually found their way 
into the Fitzwilliam and the British Museum. 
Also Paul Sandby’s Carnarvon Castle is a good 
specimen by an artist whose personal charm and 
technical ability as a draughtsman in whatever 
he undertook to do seldom fail to please. 

David Cox’s two small watercolours, in their 
exquisite feeling for atmospheric truth, are 
collectors’ pieces. Thomas Jones, whose amusing 
Diary throws considerable light on Richard 
Wilson with whom he studied, is represented by 
some delicately washed drawings executed 
probably in the neighbourhood of Rome. A 
spirited pen and ink sketch ofa barn, dated 1829, 
is Samuel Palmer in his youthful and best mood. 
It belonged to the artist’s father-in-law, John 
Linnell. 

Watercolours by artists off the beaten track 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 


centuries are not only fascinating records pro- 
ving the itinerants’ enterprise at a time when 
communications, generally, were primitive, but 
are inherent with originality deriving from 
unfamiliar subjects. Alfred Gomersall Vickers 
(1810-1837), was in Russia for a while, commis- 
sioned by Charles Heath to make drawings for 
the ‘Annuals’. At Agnew’s we can see with what 
skill he tackled such a difficult subject as a military 
review. 

Back again to England and old Richmond 
Bridge, but new when Rowlandson sat down on 
the Middlesex bank and made an impeccable 
transcript enlivened by a jolly picnic party. 
Turner was to do the subject later in the same 
jolly mood as Rowlandson’s, though of course, in 
a different style. 


Down to the Sea 


TWO hundred years ago John Hood put his 
signature to as careful a drawing of naval craft 
as a collector would wish to possess. On paper 
mounted on wood (26% Xx 45% in.), in charcoal 
and meticulous pen line, it shows a number of 
ships in a high wind. While echoing the Dutch 
style, the drawing also carries a pleasing English 
authenticity, as if the artist were not to be bound 
entirely by a century old tradition. Little is 
known about John Hood, but he is said to have 
been a shipwright, working both at his trade 
and as an artist in Limehouse; and that he exhi- 
bited between 1762 and 1771. This drawing is to 
be seen at the Frank T. Sabin Galleries, (Park 
House, Rutland Gate, London) and is among the 
best things in an exhibition of eighteenth- 
century marine art there. 

Of recent years considerable research has 
gone into this department of British art, and it is 
interesting to discover that many artists, in- 
spired by the van de Velde tradition, exploiting a 
talent for drawing and painting marine subjects, 
attracted a public increasingly conscious of the 
importance of sea-power. 

In the year 1759 when Hood did the afore- 
mentioned record, Charles Brooking died at the 
early age of 36. He had exceptional skill as an 
artist and a practical knowledge of ships, since he 
worked in Deptford Dockyard, graduating 
thence to the temple of art. Patronage in his 
case, however, was not sufficient to save him 
from poverty, but he is now regarded as a 
pioneer among English marine painters. Brook- 
ing is represented in the Sabin Galleries by a 
work entitled The Royal Yacht Mary. Maybe to 
express the subject properly one had to have 
particularly in those unphotographic days, a 
sailor’s or shipwright’s understanding of craft 
and the ocean wave. 
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Dominique and his son John Thomas Serres 
were two such performers. The father was at 
sea in command of a trading vessel when he was 
taken prisoner in the war of 1752. It is an amiable 
thought that the erstwhile French enemy settled 
in England and became a foundation member of 
the Royal Academy and Marine Painter Royal, 
a position inherited by Serres junior. Their 
book Liber Nauticus is worth studying even 
today, so instructive is it about naval architecture 
in Nelson’s time and before. 

There was also Nicholas Pocock, a professional 
sailor until middle age, and many are the sea- 
fights with exact and inspiriting titles that he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and at the 
Society of Watercolour Painters. He, too, is 
represented at the Frank T. Sabin Gallery. Less 
known, but by no means less gifted, was T. 
Butterworth, who probably served in the navy. 
His drawing of the Blockade of Cadiz, August 
1797, by the Fleet under Admiral Sir John Jervis, 
with the advanced Squadron is a piece of historical 
descriptive. 

What do we know of Lieut. Thomas Yates 
save that he flourished as the expression goes, 
circa 1788-1796, and was shot dead in a duel as a 
result of some dispute over a house? That he 
was a clever artist can be proved by two draw- 
ings dated 1791 of a man-of-war being towed 
into Portsmouth Harbour. 

We find Thomas Mitchell exhibiting as late 
as 1789, and he also was a marine artist with a 
gallant style, as can be seen from the painting 
(29 X 38 in.) of the Yacht Denmark coming into 
the Baltic Sound. The ship was built at Deptford 
in 1785 to the order of the Prince of Denmark. 
This explains her name. 

No collection of marines would be complete 
without something by Rowlandson, for his 
drawings of ships can be as precise and delicate 
as his caricatures can be casual and coarse. Two 
Rowlandsons showing stylistic differences are 
the one of rocks, coast and ships, probably a 
relic of Rowly’s visit to the Isle of Wight in 
1782, and the one done about twenty years 
afterwards of a battleship, with ‘calligraphic’ 
spectators looking on and about to board her. 


Netscher of Heidelberg 


DUTCH-GERMAN thoroughness is obvious 
in the solemn little portrait by Caspar Netscher 
of a teenager holding a fan at the Alfred Brod 
Galleries (36, Sackville Street, W.1.). The heavy 
features are relieved by an elegant, silver-grey 
costume in which the textural qualities bear 
witness to Netscher’s training with Gerard 
Terborch. The last son of Johann Netscher, 
painter, sculptor and engineer, of Heidelberg, 
Caspar had an adventurous but not unsuccessful 
life. His father, who was in the service of Poland, 
died in that country, and the widow, fleeing from 
the horrors of war, sought asylum in Holland. 
Two of her children died on the way, but she 
eventually reached Arnheim with little Caspar, 
then two years old. After studying with Hendrik 
Costes and Terborch, Netscher, on his way to 
Italy, was detained at Bordeaux, owing to a 
romantic intervention, for he met and married 
Marie Godyn there. Religious intolerance 
caused him to return to the Hague where he 


became a member of the Guild in 1662. Probably 
in touch with members of Charles II’s court 
immediately before the Restoration, the artist 
was induced to go to England where he worked 
for a while. 

Netscher is well represented in European 
galleries, and there are familiar works by him in 
the London National Gallery and Wallace 
Collections. May we assume that the girl in the 
Brod picture is one of the artist’s children, of 
whom he had a round dozen? The features have 
something in common with the portrait, 
A Child Plucking a Rose, in the Wallace. 


Guys and Dolls 


CONSTANTIN Guys was already nearly 
sixty when his friend Baudelaire wrote a pene- 
trating review of his art. Between 1805 when 
Guys was born and 1863 when the poet’s series 
of articles appeared in the Figaro Guys had 
experienced an exciting existence. By birth an 
aristocrat, by temperament a vagabond, by 
training a soldier (he had spent many years in the 
French Dragoons), by inclination a dandy and 
epicure, Guys enjoyed all worlds, but was 
perhaps happiest when recording the social life 
of Paris during the Second Empire. As an artist 
his talent was prodigious, yet he must be among 
the few who developed and perfected a style 
without being influenced by anybody. He had 
no conventional art training as far as can be 
ascertained but relied solely on a quickness of eye 
and hand, phenomenal memory and an inde- 
fatigable passion for every aspect of the human 
comedy; and in the case of his war drawings, 
tragedy. 

That so little is known about Guys’ life is 
perhaps due to the diffidence that insisted on 
anonymity, for even Baudelaire was advised not 
to print his name but to refer to the artist as 
M.G. 

At the age of eighteen, long before Guys be- 
came a professional artist for The Illustrated 
London News, he volunteered with Byron to 
fight for the Greeks in their war of liberation, 
and was present at Missolonghi. It is likely that, 
until Guys joined the I.L.N. as a war artist in 
1848, he had some sort of private means and drew 
merely to amuse himself and his friends. Be that 
as it may, the Crimean War afforded the artist 
many dramatic subjects and the opportunity 
further to indulge his wanderlust. Apart from 
the fact that the wood-engravers found the 
sketches by Guys stimulating to their imagina- 
tive and technical powers, these sketches must 
have been very explicit. ‘I can positively assert’, 
writes Baudelaire, ‘that no journal, no written 
account, no book expresses so well, in all its 
painful details and sinister fullness, the great 
epos of the Crimean War. The eye wanders in 
turn over the Danube, the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, Cape Kerson, the plain of Balaclava, the 
fields of Inkerman, the English, French, Turkish 
and Piedmontese camps, the streets of Con- 
stantinople, the hospitals, and all the religious 
and military rites.’ 

Such is high praise. Even so, surfeited as we 
are by bigger and worse wars since the time of 
Guys, we prefer the drawings done in Paris 
under the Second Empire. Here we feel that the 


artist’s genius was perfectly suited to the subject, 
and his brief but revealing sketches of women of} 
all types and classes, dandies, soldiers on and off! 
duty, prancing horses and elegant carriages) 
against a background of the city and the Bois: 
form a social document no less important than 
that bequeathed to us by Rowlandson, with: 
whom Guys must have had much in common. 

It is an irony that his career as an artist came to 
an end when he was knocked down by a car-_ 
riage during the carnival of 1885. He was 
critically injured and forced to spend the last | 
seven years of his life in hospital. 

Looking at some of his drawings at Messrs. — 
Knoedler’s Galleries (24 St. James’s Street, . 
London), it is pertinent to recall that Baudelaire, 
writing nearly a hundred years ago, prophesied 
that such work would be treasured as ‘precious 
documents of civilised life sought after by 
collectors’. 


Mildmay the Musician 


A HANDSOME portrait, as well as an intri- 
guing period-piece, is a life-size, full-length 
picture of Carew Hervey Mildmay, (93 x 
56% in.) in the possession of Messrs. Colnaghi, 
14 Old Bond Street. That Mildmay fancied 
himself as a musician may be inferred from the 
fact that he is posed proudly with one hand 
resting on a harpsichord, the other holding a 
scroll, while his pet dog in the foreground is 
rumpling the pages of a book with his forepaw. 
Does this signify Mildmay’s distaste for the 
poetical effusion? Statues of Diana, Venus and 
Minerva in the background, however, symbol- 
ize his other inclinations. This portrait is men- 
tioned by Horace Walpole in his Visits to 
Country Seats, etc. And in the Walpole Society 
Vol. XVI, 1927-1928, p. 45, the Strawberry 
gossip is quoted thus: ‘In the parlour are whole 
lengths by Van der Banck of Mr. Carew Mild- 
may and his second wife Mrs. Philips. His 
is highly finished, he having kept Van der Banck 
three months there...’ 

The attribution to Van der Banck by Walpole 
is obviously incorrect, for Mildmay’s portrait is 
signed Herman van der Myn and dated 1733. 
The companion-piece of his wife was signed and 
dated John Shackleton 1747. The Van der Myn 
picture descended from the Rev. Charles 
Arundel St. John Mildmay to Mrs. John Christie 
(Audrey Mildmay), and formerly hung at 
Glyndbourne. 

Carew Hervey Mildmay was born in 1690, 
was for some time Member of Parliament for 
Harwich, and, when a young man, Private 
Secretary to Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 
broke. In a letter dated sth April, 1765, Walpole 
is characteristically witty about Mildmay, then 
aged 75: ‘Mr. Chute has quitted his bed today 
for the first time for about five weeks, but is 
still swathed like a mummy. He was near 
relapsing, for old Mildmay, whose lungs and 
memory and tongue will never wear out, talked 
to him the other night from eight till half 
an hour after ten on the Poor Bill.’ Mildmay 
lived to be 94, and among his reminiscences 
was a story that he killed a woodcock on 
the site of Conduit Street, at that time open 
country. 


Books Reviewed 


'THE NEW TESTAMENT, Authorised 
Version. (London: Collins. £4 4s. net. De 
Luxe Edition, £12 12s.) 


TOROM the remote times of the Gutenberg 
Bible downwards there have been many 
handsome—even beautiful—editions of the 
scriptures; yet it must be allowed that the words 
‘Holy Bible’ carry a distinctly dismal connota- 
tion for the bibliophile—limp black synthetic 
leather binding, rivers of small type on India 
paper. That certainly was, despite Morris and 
Emery Walker, the established nineteenth- 
century tradition of Bible publication; nor can 
it be said that the various attempts to expurgate 
the scriptures or deprive them of their religious 
content—‘Everyman’s Bible’ and the rest—have 
done much to raise the standard of production. 
The edition of ‘The New Testament’ now 
published by Messrs. Collins marks a new 


departure and may justly be described as a 


beautiful book. It is the Authorised Version set 
in single columns in excellent type, admirably 


_ spaced, and printed on paper of fine quality. But 


it is the illustrations which give the volume its 
special, and indeed unique, distinction. They are 
reproduced in colour from the famous manu- 
script, the Trés Riches Heures, painted by the 
three brothers Limbourg for the Duc de Berry, 
and termed without exaggeration by Georges 
Hirtin de Loo—if one adds ‘of its period’ as a 
saving clause—‘the king of illuminated manu- 


scripts’. The volume was begun c. 1412 and 


finally completed late in the fifteenth century by 
a greatly inferior hand. It is now in the Musée 


- Condé, Chantilly, and the curator, M. Jean 


Lorgnon, appends a note, in which he observes 
that ‘the artists achieved a happy blend of quite 
diverse qualities—balanced composition, bril- 
liance and harmony of colours, beauty of form 
and richness of costume, together with a lively 
feeling for nature and, at times, a mysterious 
poetry, an unrivalled power and grandeur’, It is 
hard to find fresh epithets for the appreciation of 
these marvellous miniatures, but, with their late 
Gothic elaboration of exquisite detail, exuberant 
fancy, and extreme refinement, ‘power and 
grandeur’ are not qualities one readily associates 
with them. It is perhaps in the scenes depicting 
labours of the months and the astonishingly 
vivid evocation of late medieval life that the 
supreme accomplishment of the artists is found; 
though they were capable of expressing deep and 
tender religious emotion. 

The reproduction of the 21 miniatures illus- 
trating the life of Our Lord (9 have never been 
reproduced in colour before) is conspicuously 
successful, the brilliance and harmony of the 
originals being retained in a remarkable degree— 
a considerable technical feat, such are the multi- 
plicity of colours and the delicate gradations 
employed by the Limbourgs. 

It may be objected that the very considerable 
sum expended on these reproductions might 
have been devoted to providing illustrations in 
a modern idiom, thus doing something to 


foster the all too tenuous connection between 
religion and contemporary art. Yet where shall 
we now find an artist gifted with the spirituality 
and religious conviction of the Limbourgs who 
could provide illustrations on this miniature 
scale? In view of the costly process involved the 
prices both of the ordinary and the special 
edition (printed on hand-made paper and bound 
in leather) must be regarded as moderate.—R.E. 


18th CENTURY GERMAN PORCELAIN: 
By George Savage. pp. 240. Plates 150. 
(London: Rockliff. £3 3s. net.) 


THIS is a valuable addition to the ceramic book- 
shelf. The enquiring collector of German porce- 
lain has no reliable information available in 
English, besides Honey’s too short though 
admirable hand-book in the Faber series, his 
monograph Dresden China, and the relevant 
section of Hannover’s Pottery and Porcelain, the 
three indispensable volumes of which now cost 
between twenty and thirty pounds, a sum most 
of us prefer to see transmuted into an object for 
our cabinet rather than a book for our shelves. 

Mr. Savage, who in recent years has produced 
a number of accurate compilations of ceramic 
knowledge, has got into these pages very nearly 
all the data which the student or collector may 
require. The book gains further value from the 
generous supply of illustrations. On its 150 
plates just under 300 items are shown, many of 
them unfamiliar to the general reader, being 
drawn not from the old museum favourites but 
from those altitudinous and rarefied strata of the 
higher collecting and dealing, of which the 
author has so much first-hand experience. This 
close familiarity, born of frequent handling, 
with many rare and choice specimens, gives a 
certain cachet of authority to many of Mr. 
Savage’s pronouncements. 

Of the chapters on individual factories the 
long opening one on Meissen is perhaps the 
best, and it is reassuring to find von Tschirn- 
haus(en) getting his due share of the credit some- 
times too exclusively given to Béttger. The 
sections on the obscurer Thuringian factories 
contain information not easily available in 
English and will be much consulted. 

As this book will soon make itself indispens- 
able and will undoubtedly run to a second 
edition, this reviewer would like to draw 
attention to one or two points which might be 
improved. The author says that it is impossible 
to give, on the plates, the source of each object 
shewn. That may be, but the method of listing, 
under a source, a group of objects derived from 
it, drives the enquirer to distraction. Surely the 
source could be printed, without inconvenience, 
in the very full index of illustrations on pp. 
xV—xxiv? 

There are loose ends to be tied up. What, for 
instance, was the relationship between Jacopo 
and Jacques Callot? The twenty-page Introduc- 
tion is full of interest and value, but when an 
author of Mr. Savage’s standing writes that ‘It 


is usual to say that baroque more or less began 
with Bernini who designed St. Peter’s in Rome’, 
it is the reviewer’s duty to cry: ‘It isn’t, it didn’t 
and he didn’t’. 

The short section on ‘forgeries’ is disappoint- 
ing; for here the writer’s expertise would have 
been peculiarly helpful to collectors. It is, for 
instance, merely tantalising to be told that 
Hochst figures have been copied in the nine- 
teenth century and ‘are fairly dangerous’, with- 
out being told what danger signs to look out for, 
such as a superior glossiness. One hopes that, in 
a subsequent edition, Mr. Savage will greatly 
expand this chapter, or add a paragraph on 
forgeries, Hannover-wise, at the end of each 
account of an individual factory. He can speak 
with wide and special authority on such matters 
and we hope that he will do so. He might also 
write at greater length of the ‘useful wares’ pro- 
duced by each factory. It is these, and not Bustelli 
figures, that form the daily bread of ninety-nine 
per cent of collectors today: and after all it is in 
the handling and studying of them, with some 
such informed guide as Mr. Savage, that most of 
us fumble our way to some sort of connoisseur- 
ship. 

But these criticisms are, as has been said, aimed 
at a second edition. This is a most welcome 
book, giving good value for money. Its illustra- 
tions and the vast amount of accurate informa- 
tion it contains will keep many a seasoned 
collector happily absorbed by the fireside and 
will start many a neophyte, sensibly equipped, 
on one of the most exciting and rewarding 
journeys that life has to offer—O.V.O. 


2000 YEARS OF JAPANESE ART: By 
Yukio Yashiro. Edited by Peter C. Swann. 
(London: Thames and Hudson. £7 7s. net.) 


THE treatment of Japanese art in this book 
follows very closely the pattern of the recent 
Art Treasures from Japan Exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (the author was 
one of those who helped to make the Exhibition 
possible), and its publication was intended to 
coincide with the exhibition. Like the exhibition, 
however, the book does not give a balanced view 
of Japanese painting. The scope of the exhibition 
was partly defined in the name given to it— 
‘Art Treasures from Japan’. The emphasis was on 
those paintings and sculpture that are ‘national 
treasures’, mostly of great antiquity and of a 
type hardly represented at all in collections out- 
side Japan. In making such works available for 
exhibition, the sponsors performed an incalcul- 
able service. 

But the exhibits were not by any means 
representative of the full range of painting in 
Japan. The Tokugawa period in its most charac- 
teristic phases from say 1650 onwards, the 
period covering the maturity of the Ukiyo-e 
style and the germination and flowering of the 
Maruyama and Shij6 schools, was barely 
represented at all. Whilst this restriction in 
scope was to a certain extent understandable in 
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the Exhibition, it seems unfortunate that some 
effort was not made to repair the deficiencies in 
this book. With so grandiose a title and the 
claim to be ‘a comprehensive survey of Japanese 
art from the earliest times to the present day’, the 
book leads one to expect a far rounder view of 
Japanese painting than is in fact given: one can 
imagine the strictures on a book purporting to 
cover Italian art ‘comprehensively’ that omitted 
all reference to, say, Caravaggio and the Baroque. 

We have to accept, then, the omission of any 
paintings of the Ukiyo-e School proper (the 
Matsuura and Hikone screens of the early 
seventeenth century, whilst vital to an under- 
standing of the development of the Ukiyo-e 
style, hardly qualify for the term Ukiyo-e); of 
the whole of the Shij6 School—an incredible 
omission, including as it does such masters as 
Goshun, Toyohiko, Sosen, Keibun, Nanrei and 
Zeshin, all among the greatest exponents of 
sheer virtuoso brushwork, even in Japan; and 
all the Maruyama school, save its founder Okyo. 
The earlier periods are, however, superbly 
illustrated. The photography is of a high order 
and the monochrome illustrations excellent. 
If some of the colour plates fail comparatively, 
it is because the subjects—Buddhistic painting 
of the ninth to twelfth centuries, Yamato-e 
scroll painting of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and screen paintings of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries—do not lend them- 
selves to colour reproduction. The painters’ 
lavish use of gold and silver as background and 
for detail, and of gofun or white impasto; and 
the effects of great age in modulating colour, 
in oxidising gold and silver, and in cracking and 
peeling off solid white, make the task an almost 
impossible one. Despite the difficulties, the 
colour-plates do convey a great deal of the rich 
colour and varied texture of certain kinds of 
Japanese painting and the book is made beautiful 
by them. 

The text, so ably translated and edited by Peter 
Swann that one hardly realises that it is a trans- 
lation, starts with the refreshing proposal to take 
the discussion of the aesthetic of Japanese art out 
of the province of the orientalists, the specialists 
whose studies least fit them for detached art 
criticism; and even to disregard the Japanese 
pundits, with their tendency to attribute so 
much of their country’s art to Zen philosophy 
and the Tea Cult. ‘It is high time’ Yukio writes 
‘that Japanese art was freed from such philo- 
sophical and literary ideas and was seen clearly 
and in a balanced manner simply as art.’ 

Alas, it cannot be said that the author succeeds 
in achieving that aim. Indeed, it would have 
taken a far longer text that this, a great part of 
which is comprised of extended captions to the 
plates. In general, the book follows the lines, by 
periods and by subjects, that we have become 
accustomed to in the writings of the very 
orientalists Mr. Yukio Yashiro abjures: despite 
his study of western art, one must conclude that 
it has been impossible for him to live down his 
nationalistic prejudices, the need to insist on 
Japan’s great contribution to the art of the world, 
the habit of considering Japanese art in isolation, 
or at most in relation only to Chinese art. It is 
the orthodox, conservative Japanese view, with a 
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far greater deference to antiquity, especially 
the iconographic Buddhist‘painting, than we can 
subscribe to. If half the plates devoted to dull 
priest-craftsmen’s work had been used to illus- 
trate the uniquely Japanese brush-paintings of 
late Tokugawa artists, completely ignored by the 
author, the book would have gained immeasur- 
ably both in comprehensiveness, and in interest 
for the western art-lover.—J.H. 


THE EARLY SCULPTURE OF ELY 
CATHEDRAL: By George Zarnecki. 
(London: Alec Tiranti Ltd. 18s. net.) 


NOT very many years ago an essay on a few 
examples of a comparatively unimportant 
provincial school of mediaeval sculpture would 
have been found only in a scholarly journal. 
Today tastes have changed and new methods 
enable profusely illustrated volumes to be sold 
at a reasonable price. Mediaeval carving is 
peculiarly well suited to this kind of presentation, 
which shows us much that has previously been 
hidden away in obscurity or only seen with 
great difficulty. Dr. Zarnecki in this book writes 
primarily for the layman and does it admirably: 
his essay and the photographs will come as a 
revelation to many. Yet, though written prim- 
arily for the general reader, this scholarly essay 
will be welcomed by students of mediaeval art, 
for no publication dealing with the Romanesque 
sculpture of Ely in any detail has previously 
appeared. This sculpture is of peculiar import- 
ance because of its richness, and because, the 
outcome of the intermingling of Anglo-Saxon 
and Continental forms, it represents a crucial 
moment in the development of English archi- 
tectural sculpture. That the school that produced 
it stands (like the more prolific Herefordshire 
school of the west) in comparative isolation does 
not detract from its importance in this respect, 
particularly because the degree of isolation has 
probably been exaggerated by the destruction 
of the greater part of all contemporary carving. 
The Ely sculpture, of which the so-called Prior’s 
door is the central feature, well illustrates the 
amazing fluidity and international flavour of 
mediaeval art, for here in the heart of the fens 
the derivations and affinities are not only with the 
traditions of Anglo-Saxon England and Nor- 
mandy, but also most clearly with those of 
Norway and Italy.—N.E. 


IMPRESSIONIST PAINTINGS IN THE 
LOUVRE: By Germain Bazin. (London: 
Thames and Hudson. 28s. net.) 


M. GERMAIN BAZIN, having lately provided 
a brief general history of the Louvre (reviewed 
in the September number of The Connoisseur) has 
followed up with an account of the Impressionist 
pictures which, after the transformation of the 
Jeu de Paume to meet the requirements of a 
modern museum, were transferred to it from the 
Louvre, the entire collection being shown for 
the first time in their new and permanent 
quarters last May. In a long introductory essay 
M. Bazin relates the sad story of the privations 
and hardships that the greatest of the Impres- 
sionist masters endured and castigates the 
Ministry of Fine Arts, the Museum’s Council 
and other public officials whose inveterate 


hostility was mainly responsible for the refusai 
or long-delayed acceptance of splendid gifts o 
legacies and the failure to acquire for the Frenck 
nation for next to nothing pictures which, if 
still obtainable, would now command fabulous 
prices. 

It is an astonishing record of official impercipi- 
ence, stupidity and obstinacy, which when 
vanquished at last as the result of the belated 
public recognition of the achievement of pure 
Impressionism—Manet and the Argenteuill 
painters—still put up so resolute a resistance to) 
the claims of the post-Impressionists that ‘not a 
single Cézanne, not a single Van Gogh and not a 
single Seurat were bought for the nation before 
the Second World War’. Degas in his ‘Ingres’ 
period would pass, but for nearly a quarter of a 
century after his death Gauguin for the curators 
was altogether too much: on its arrival at the 
Luxembourg the members of the Committee 
‘looked at the White Horse as if it were going to 
kick them’. It may be said that all the leading 
Impressionists were the victims of contemptuous 
neglect or violent denunciation until, having 
produced a vast body of work, each had long 
since arrived at maturity or was verging upon 
middle age. A few escaped suffering through the 
possession of private means—Degas and Bagille 
are instances—but most of these painters between 
1870 and 1880 were reduced ‘to ringing front 
door bells and offering their wares at rock- 
bottom prices...’ 

By 1890 the first generation ‘had won through 
at last’, though Manet had died five years earlier 
without any adequate recognition. That the 
Impressionist pictures now in the Jeu de Paume 
are fully representative of their great creative 
period (even if some of the finest examples were 
no longer available when the gaps were filled) is 
primarily due to the munificence of enlightened 
private collectors (Paul Gachet, Moreu-Nélaton, 
Count Isaac de Camouds, etc.) Furthermore it 
was American amateurs and artists, not the 
museums, who were responsible for the intro- 
duction of the Impressionists to’ New York, 
when so early as 1885 a great exhibition was held 
containing more than 300 of their works. 

M. Germain Bazin writes as an ardent 
enthusiast for Impressionism, and the tone of 
his Introduction is very different from the strictly 
objective approach in his recently published 
general ‘outline’ of the history of painting— 
another proof of his remarkable productivity. 
The original has lost little or nothing in the 
English translation and the numerous colour 
plates maintain the high standard of the author’s 
book on the Louvre.—R.C.M. 


OLD CLOCKS: By H. Alan Lloyd, M.B.E., 
F.S.A., F.B.H.I. (London: Ernest Benn. 
30s. net.) 


ONE has to admire the energy of Mr. Lloyd in 
producing Old Clocks and, at the same time, 
appreciate his thoroughness which was, un- 
doubtedly, the motive that prompted him to set 
about the task. Mr. Lloyd has spent some time 
and made considerable effort in writing another 
book, Some Outstanding Clocks over 700 Years. In 
1951 he produced his Chats on Old Clocks and 
this new book, Old Clocks, is derived from the 
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1951 work plus new matter arising out of his 
work on the clocks over 700 years. 

Bearing in mind the revision and additions, 
this new book more than replaces the Chats 
book and should be regarded as an entirely 
fresh one. A library without it would be incom- 
plete even though it contained the Chats book. 

Old Clocks contains a new chapter on Con- 


- tinental Clocks, another on American products 


and the chapter on Night Clocks has been so 
treated as to be virtually a new one. The new 
book is in larger format than the old one, 
printed on better paper, illustrations reproduced 
in better fashion giving a more imposing and 
interesting array. There are over 200 illustrations, 
of which about half are new and, with the odd 
one or two inevitable exceptions, none of them 
appears in Clocks over 700 years or in Britten. 

As always Mr. Lloyd writes in a pleasing way 
that gently takes the reader on a progressive 
tour of clockmaking through the centuries. The 
road set for the tour is the main road to an under- 
standing of the subject with temporary digres- 
sions into the by-ways, so making interesting 
halts to enable the reader to take his breath and, 
at the same time, having the effect of increasing 
his desire to proceed further. 

Mr. Lloyd has been wise in adding the chapter 
on Continental clocks. England being probably 
the leading country in antiquarian horology, we 
must depart from starting any study of the sub- 
ject by considering English makers only. It is 
now being more widely realised that, despite 
the very great contributions made by English- 
men to time measurement, we have little or 
nothing to contribute prior to the sixteenth 
century, apart from such items as those all- 
important pieces of mechanism at Salisbury and 
Wells. 

Information on the cross beat escapement of 
Jost Burgi; suspension of the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory pendulums above the clocks; discoveries 
of pre-pendulum work from Italy; are useful 
additions as is the Glossary and fresh light on 
escapemenfé and equation work. 

Mr. Lloyd considers equation clocks as being 
glorified toys. How history repeats itself. With- 
out wishing to discredit him I doubt whether 
Mr. Lloyd knew at the time of writing this that 
B. L. Vulliamy, in 1835, wrote ‘... very com- 
plicated machines more curious than useful’. On 
a personal note which is no way a stricture, Iam 
sorry he takes the popular view in condemning 
this selfsame Vulliamy. 

Writers on specialised subjects are often 
inclined to address their words to the already 
initiated enthusiast. There is always a need to 
have books to start off the un-initiated on the 
right lines and Old Clocks is a great help in this 
direction. Written as it is by an authority on the 
subject it becomes authoritative. The difficulty 
of parents coming down to the level of their 
children is never an easy task, and an authority 
writing a book that can be used by beginners, is 
placed in much the same position. Mr. Lloyd 
has come down to beginners’ level very success- 
fully and by his admitted discursive treatment 
has produced a book that is neither tiring nor 
difficult to read either for beginners or those 
already acquainted with the subject.—S.B.B. 


AHISTORY OF BOOK ILLUSTRATION: 
The Illuminated Manuscript and the Printed 
Book: By David Bland. 448 pages, over 400 
illustrations, page size 10 x 7} in. (London: 
Faber and Faber Limited £4 4s. net.) 


THIS book really does fulfil its title: for it begins 
with roll and codex and includes the illumination 
and illustration of manuscripts in Islam, Pales- 
tine, China and Japan, as well as in the West; 
printed book illustration begins on page Io. 
The attempt to cover all this ground in one 
volume has never, as far as I know, been made 
before: and Mr. Bland, a working director in 
charge of production of one of Great Britain’s 
leading publishing houses, is to be congratulated 
on his courage, and the success with which he 
has carried out the task he set himself, as far as it 
is possible. In the first place, he and the printers, 
R. MacLehose of Glasgow, have produced a 
handsome volume: the page size is comparative- 
ly small for a book of this kind, but there are 
448 pages, with more that 400 excellent illustra- 
tions, including 20 in colour (reproduced both 
by 4-colour half-tone and photo-litho-offset). 

Never before has it been possible, in one book, 
to study and admire colour plates of a fourth- 
century Roman manuscript, an eleventh-century 
Byzantine Greek Psalter, the fifteenth-century 
Flemish Book of Hours now in the Bodleian 
(the opening with peacock’s feathers is shown: 
another exquisite opening is reproduced in col- 
our in Diringer’s recent The Illuminated Book), 
a fourteenth-century Persian MS., a seventeenth- 
century Moghul MS., and so on, still in colour, 
down to Beatrix Potter, Dufy and Anthony 
Gross. 

The black and white illustrations are partly 
half-tones on art paper and partly line-blocks. 
Some of the line-blocks, much reduced, are 
ineffective and might have been omitted in fav- 
our of more half-tones: and it would have been 
more convenient for the reader if, in the captions, 
the illustrator’s name had come first, and not the 
author’s, which in this book is often quite 
irrelevant. 

The half-tone illustrations usually give a much 
fairer idea of the originals than the line-blocks. 
The selection of these is masterly: pages from 
many beautiful and unfamiliar books are shown 
which make one thirst to search out and study 
the originals in their entirety—for example the 
Farnese Book of Hours by Clovio (which is in 
New York), Thibault’s Académie de l’Espée 
illustrated by Crispin de Passe (of which another 
enchanting page is shown in Hofer’s Baroque 
Book Illustration) and the Fragonard La Fontaine 
—to choose a few random examples. 

But can a history of book illustration be told 
in one volume? The answer is—not in 448 
pages, and possibly not by one author. There is 
too much to describe, to sift, to analyse. Inevit- 
ably, any particular piece of ground is covered 
too rapidly and thinly, so that this book is most 
truly useful as an introduction to the various 
periods. How much may be missing is discovered 
when a particular period is studied closely. The 
account of the early Victorian period in England, 
for example, has to omit all mention of Mary 
Byfield (Whittingham’s prolific and highly 
skilled wood-engraver) and Henry Shaw, whose 


remarkable series of illustrated books, printed by 
Whittingham, are among the most beautiful of 
the nineteenth century. The description of those 
fascinating early days of colour printing is very 
cursory. No mention is made of the hosts of 
children’s books, such as the Peter Parley annuals 
and the numerous Frederick Warne series printed 
by Kronheim. The names of Vizetelly and Day 
and Sons, pioneers of chromo-lithography, are 
omitted (although the much more obscure 
printer B. Fawcett of Driffield is deservedly 
mentioned). 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Bland will now 
devote his energy and skill to writing a more 
detailed study of a shorter period: a task for 
which he is admirably qualified—R. McL. 


COLLECTION PIERRE-ADRIEN PARIS, 
BESANCON: By M. L. Cornillot (Quatre 
Chemins Editart, Paris. 1,000 francs net.) 


THIS catalogue is of outstanding importance to 
all students of European art. It is the first of a 
series which will eventually cover all the draw- 
ings in French provincial museums—the whole 
ambitious project being entitled Inventaire 
Général des Dessins des Musées de Province. News 
that this long awaited series is in active prepara- 
tion will be given a particularly warm welcome 
by all those who have vainly tried to obtain 
information through the post about drawings in 
the more inaccessible French museums. Still 
more enthusiastic will be those intrepid souls 
who have journeyed far across France in search of 
particular drawings, only to find that the print 
room which houses them is closed indefinitely 
because—M. le Conservateur is a Paris, or 
indisposé or, the final resort of the harassed 
concierge, mort. All the drawings in these jeal- 
ously guarded sanctuaries are now to be photo- 
graphed on microfilm, the spools of which are 
to be stored in the Cabinet des Dessins of the 
Louvre, and a complete series of fully illustrated 
catalogues is to be published. 

The first volume of the Inventaire Général is 
devoted to the 183 drawings in the Pierre- 
Adrien Paris Collection in the museum at 
Besancon and has been compiled by M. L. 
Cornillot, the learned directress of the museum. 
Mlle. Cornillot declares that her volume is 
‘seulement un instrument de travail mis 4 la 
disposition de tous ceux qui veulent étudier cette 
collection’. It more than fulfills this modest aim. 
All the information needed about the dimen- 
sions, mediums, provenance and literature of the 
drawings is scrupulously provided, while the 
illustrations (each drawing is reproduced) make 
this volume additionally attractive to the amateur 
of French eighteenth-century draughtsmanship. 

Pierre-Adrien Paris, who formed this choice 
collection, was personally acquainted with the 
authors of most of the drawings in it. Born at 
Besancon in 1745, he was educated in Switzer- 
land, where his father was Intendent des Batiments 
to the Prince Bishop of Basle, and then, at the 
age of fifteen, sent to Paris to be trained as an 
architect. In 1769 he went as a pensionnaire to the 
French Academy at Rome, then under the direc- 
tion of Natoire (this artist is represented in the 
Paris collection by a sketch and there is also a 
spirited caricature of him by J-F. Parrocel). He 
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fell in love with Rome and by 1773 he was 
sufficiently well informed about the city to act 
as cicerone to the financier Bergeret de Gran- 
court who was travelling in Italy with Fragon- 
ard. Next year he returned to Paris and began a 
successful architectural career which culminated 
in his appointment as architect to Louis XVI. 
During the Revolution, Paris was given the 
place of first architect to the National Assembly 
but after the execution of the King he escaped 
from the capital to devote himself to the peace- 
ful arts of gardening and agriculture, from which 
even the offers of Napoleon failed to seduce him. 
However, in 1806 he made a journey to Italy 
and whilst he was in Rome accepted an invita- 
tion to act as interim director of the French 
Academy where the young Ingres was then a 
pensionnaire (he is represented in the Paris 
collection by a drawing of Pius VII). Paris died 
at Besancon in 1819, leaving his entire collection 
of paintings and drawings to the library of that 
city. 

All the drawings in the Paris collection are by 
French artists and, with one exception (a view of 
Rome by Israél Silvestre), date from the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth centuries. As a 
whole the collection is of remarkable interest 
since it represents the taste of a late eighteenth 
century French Italophil. One third of the draw- 
ings are of Italian scenes, including nine superb 
sanguines drawn by Fragonard for the Abbé 
Saint-Non and a magnificent series of Hubert 
Robert’s views of Rome. The strength of the 
collection lies, of course, in the eight drawings 
by Boucher, thirty-two by Hubert Robert and 
sixty-two by Fragonard. Yet many of the sheets 
by less famous artists, such as Charles-Frangois 
de la Traverse Alexis-Nicolas Pérignon (a 
delightful set of Italian views) and Paris himself, 
are also of great beauty and interest. A better 
collection could hardly have been found to form 
the subject of the first volume of this invaluable 
series of inventories. We understand that 
catalogues of the drawings in the museums of 
Tours, Toulouse, Montauban and Bayonne are 
now being prepared. Their publication will be 
eagerly awaited.—H.H. 


MOTIF: A Journal of the Visual Arts. No. 1. 
November 1958: Edited by Ruari McLean. 
(London: Shenval Press. £1.0.0.) 


THE last paragraphs of the introduction to the 
first issue of ‘Motif’ are worth repeating: ‘Our 
readers will note the absence of advertising in 
our pages. We do not deliberately exclude 
advertisers nor are we indulging any personal 
prejudices about advertising. We seek rather to 
prove the validity of our editorial conception by 
attracting to our first three issues a growing 
number of reader-subscribers. 

‘Indeed, we look to advertisers, advertising 
agents, art directors, and production managers, 
who play such a vital part in the development of 
visual communication, to accord us their 
approval and encouragement. We hope by 
proving solidity in editorial performance and 
skill in visual presentation to justify seeking their 
financial support in our second year.’ To publish 
such a journal at any time would be an act of 
faith, but to do so now without the financial 


support of advertising pages is to invest in that 
faith:—such courage can only be admired. 

Motif is to be published three times a year by 
Shenval Press and it is edited by Ruari McLean 
(designer and contributor to the Connoisseur 
Concise Encyclopedia of Antiques and Connoisseur 
Period Guides). It is devoted to the Visual Arts in 
general and Graphic Art in particular and claims 
to be of wider scope than its predecessors— 
Typography, Alphabet and Image and Image. The 
promise of articles on Architecture and Sculp- 
ture certainly widens its horizons, but the real 
breadth of scope lies in the treatment of the 
subject matter, and the key to this is the price 
tag. 

One pound per issue is a lot to pay for a 
periodical even if there are to be only three 
issues annually, and subscribers will be expecting 
value for money. But those who will be likely to 
support Motif will know that it cannot be pro- 
duced on a shoestring, and they will welcome a 
journal for the Graphic Arts that is priced high 
enough to allow both publisher and editor to 
deal with their subject matter in the best possible 
way. 

In view of this it is unfortunate that they do 
not seem to have taken full advantage of their 
opportunities in the first issue. The contents are 
full of interest but one is left with the feeling 
that, in presenting some of them, courage has 
begun to falter. This may well be overcome in 
future issues, however, because the opportunities 
opened up by this form of publishing have 
hardly been explored yet—in Great Britain 
at any rate. The possibilities are enormous and 
the project most exciting. Mr. McLean is one 
who will grasp those possibilities with both 
hands.—P.N. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN: By Shanti Swarup. 
(Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons and Co. 
Rs. 44. net.) 


ALTHOUGH the museums and art galleries of 
India contain virtually no European art objects 
of any consequence there must be many Indians 
who, until recently, were more familiar with 
reproductions of the ‘Laughing Cavalier’ or 
‘Mona Lisa’ than with examples of their own 
great artistic heritage. The vigorous propaganda 
of writers such as Havell, Gangoly and others 
during the early years of this century went a long 
way to counteract the stigma which in Victorian 
times was attached to the best of Indian art, so 
that in the West it has now very largely been 
accepted along with the art of other exotic 
cultures. The position in India itself has been 
somewhat different. A growing puritanism, 
associated with the struggle for political inde- 
pendence and deriving strength from the reforms 
by which Hinduism adapted itself to the threat 
of Christian missionary activity, was coupled 
with a feeling of inferiority before the apparently 
overwhelming achievements of western culture. 
Thus the rehabilitation of indigenous traditions 
in art was inevitably a slow process. Once 
independence had been achieved in 1947 this 
was greatly speeded up and the tide has now 
turned firmly in the other direction. National 
prestige demands that the arts should receive 
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their due acclaim. Going forward on their great 
new adventure Indians are drawing strength 
from the achievements of their past. A new con- 
fidence has grown up and it is in this spirit that 
Shanti Swarup has written his introduction to 
Indian art. 

This is not a survey arranged on a purely 
chronological and regional basis as are most of its 
predecessors, but a series of separate essays, each 
devoted to a particular art form. It has the look 
of being expanded from an original account, in 
three chapters, of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, to include dancing and music, with which 
it begins, and the minor arts and ritual decora- 
tion, with which it ends. Whether or not this is 
so, its unity is derived not from the overall 
organisation of its material, but rather from its 
theme, which in the author’s words is India’s 
‘pre-eminence in the domain of art’. Most of the 
chapters follow the same pattern, opening with 
eulogistic remarks on the art in question, fol- 
lowed by traditional accounts of its origin and 
then a historical summary from early times until 
the present. Errors of fact and judgement 
are too numerous to point out in detail here. 
They are due partly to what one hopes can only 
be carelessness—e.g. the statement that Tansen 
sang for Akbar in the fifteenth century—but also 
from unfamiliarity with recent research and a 
reluctance to admit the importance of alien 
influences on the development of Indian tradi- 
tions. The author’s sincerity and enthusiasm are 
apparent but this is not enough to justify an 
undertaking of this kind: and when discrimina- 
tion is cast entirely to the winds, as in the chapter 
on minor arts, the result is more like advertising 
copy for a government handicraft emporium 
than a serious contribution to the study of Indian 
art.—R.S. 


CHARLECOTE AND THE LUCYS: By 
Alice Fairfax-Lucy. (Oxford University Press. 
30s. net.) 


MRS. FAIRFAX-LUCY has inherited some of 
the gifts of her father, the late John Buchan, as 
a writer, and this ‘Chronicle of an English 
Family’, as the sub-title describes it, is very 
unlike the familiar flat-footed and dull family 
history. It makes beguiling reading both on 
account of the inherent interest of the subject 
and the natural graces of Mrs. Fairfax-Lucy’s 
style, particularly conspicuous in the loving 
descriptions of Warwickshire landscape of which 
she succeeds in conveying an extraordinarily 
vivid visual impression. 

The author traces the history of the house and 
its owners from the first De Lucie at the end of 
the twelfth century until 1946, when it was 
handed over to The National Trust; and she has 
a passage with a dying fall fully worthy of that 
occasion. There were Lucys without a break at 
Charlecote until 1784, the property then 
descending to their heir, through the female line, 
John Hammond, who promptly assumed the 
name. The material at Mrs. Fairfax-Lucy’s 
disposal was by no means overwhelming, for 
during a period of short successions the house 
was often left empty, and, through accident or 
neglect, a large quantity of valuable archives was 
destroyed. She has however made a judicious 


and perceptive use of her sources—letters, diaries, 
extracts from State Papers—while for the period 
of the first three Sir Thomases she ‘leans on 
Dugdale, as all antiquaries must’. 


Most of the early Lucys and their wives are 
shadowy figures, known to us almost solely 
through references to them in their capacities 
as members of Parliament or local adminis- 
trators, and by descriptions of their extrava- 
gantly costly obsequies. But the personality 
of Sir Thomas, ‘the Justice’ and victim of 
Shakespeare’s alleged deer-stealing (a legend 
which the author treats with mild disdain), does 
to some extent emerge; and though he had 
undeniably both public and private virtues, we 
should now regard him as really beyond the 
pale—fanatical Puritan and ruthless persecutor, 


_ always eager to undertake the hunting of 


‘massing priests’. The Gunpowder Plot, though 
some of the leading conspirators were drawn 
from local families and the Catesbys were 
connected with them, passed the Lucys by. 
There is an interesting account of the close 
friendship between the third Sir Thomas and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, with their strongly con- 
trasting temperaments; but it is not until we are 
introduced to the later Lucys in the chapters 
entitled ‘A Man of his Period’ (George Lucy, the 
subject of a portrait by Battoni) and “The 
Romantics’ (the younger George and Mary 
Elizabeth, his volatile Welsh wife) that the 
owners of Charlecote really come again to life. 
Mrs. Lucy kept a fascinatingly naive journal 
of this couple’s Italian tour early in Victoria’s 
reign, with a record of her sight-seeing and 
inspection of masterpieces at the cost of horrible 
fatigue, while her husband, more naturally 
given to artistic pursuits, accumulated Virtu, in 
which he had indulged with somewhat unfor- 
tunate results at the celebrated sale of William 
Beckford’s vast and miscellaneous collections. 
About this time Walter Scott and B. R. Haydon 
paid a visit to Charlecote, which was very much 
to Scott’s taste, though Haydon considered him- 
self slighted and took a poor view of the house 
and its contents. 


Among the first of the greater Elizabethan 
houses Charlecote remained with little alteration 
until early in George IIl’s reign when Capability 
Brown abolished the formal lay-out (well seen 
in a ‘view’ painted about 1695) and all the old 
wainscoting was expelled from the principal 
rooms. Other comparatively minor alterations 
were made and then the house was left alone 
until the time of Mary Elizabeth (a daughter of 
Sir John Williams of Bodlewyddan) and her 
idolising romantically-minded husband. Then, 
alas, George, having obtained a plan from Charles 
Smith, a pupil of Wyatville, proceeded to act 
as his own architect, drastically modernising the 
fabric in accordance with contemporary taste, 
abolishing the ancient offices, sweeping away a 
labyrinth of small rooms, erecting a new south 
block and destroying the original character of 
the hall by a number of deplorable ‘improve- 
ments’; the whole disastrous enterprise, about 
the desirability of which its perpetrators enter- 
tained no doubts at all, being completed in 1836. 
Charlecote is still externally an impressive 
Elizabethan mansion in a beautiful setting, but 
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most of its venerable time-worn character dis- 
appeared when the self-confident owners, in 
what the author calls ‘The Long Summer After- 
noon’ of the Victorian epoch, had done their 
work. 

The house contained a number of important 
Italian pictures obtained by the younger George, 
but these were sold in recent times and the 
interest of the collection is now almost confined 
to the family portraits, among which those of 
the third Sir Thomas and of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury by Larkin and the swagger Battoni 
rank high. Not much furniture of outstanding 
quality and earlier than the nineteenth century 
remains in the house. Mrs. Fairfax-Lucy forbears 
to comment on the monumental and mon- 
strously ugly sideboard, carved with classical 
figures and dead game heaped together in 
riotous abandon, which was supplied by Willcox 
of Warwick in 1858, just as she brings her 
chronicle to an end. 

Any criticisms of this delightful book must be 
confined to minor details. Kneller could not 
have painted the portrait of Captain Thomas 
‘about this time’ (1666), since he did not arrive 
in England until 1675, and the chairs and settees 
of the third Sir Thomas were certainly not 
covered with ‘stump-work’, though Turkey- 
work may well have been employed. Mrs. 
Fairfax-Lucy sacrifices accuracy for a picturesque 
passage when she writes that through the five 
angry years of Queen Mary’s reign ‘the glow of 
the martyr fires staining the sky could be seen 
all over England and the hot wind fanned the 
sparks as far as even remote Charlecote’. The 
whole number of martyrs who perished at the 
stake cannot have greatly exceeded the popula- 
tion of the village. 

There are eight well-chosen illustrations, but 
the view of the house on the dust-jacket should 
have been included among the photographic 
reproductions.—R.E. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
By Ruari McLean 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE of Art’s Lion and 
Unicorn Press has just issued a hitherto un- 
published . text by the late Denton Welch, 
I Left My Grandfather’s House, which is an 
account of his first walking tour in 1933. It 
makes a handsome book of over 100 pages (11 in. 
x 7} in.) illustrated by Leslie Jones with line 
drawings, twelve pages of richly coloured litho- 
graphs, and coloured endpapers. The illustra- 
tions, pleasant and very much in the style of the 
late John Minton, are topographical: the artist 
retraced Denton Welch’s footsteps and drew 
scenes and places mentioned in the text. The 
binding bears a design lithographed onto linen 
from a watercolour by Denton Welch. The 
book is set in Monotype Poliphilus and Blado 
Italic (types which today look more and more 
mannered and unsuitable for modern use) and 
printed at the College. The Lion and Unicorn 
edition is two hundred copies, for subscribers 
only. A further edition of one hundred and fifty 
copies has been printed for sale at three guineas 
by James Campbell, The Beauchamp Bookshop 
Ltd., 32 Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7. 
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BOOKS 
and 
THE BELGRAVE LIBRARY 


In response to requests from readers, 


especially in some of the remoter parts 

of the world, any book reviewed on 

these pages, or shown under ‘Books 

Received’, can be obtained by post from 

The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, 
London, S.W.18. 


This edition has a different binding (cloth, litho- 
graphed with a reproduction of one of Denton 
Welch’s oil paintings) and all Leslie Jones’s 
illustrations are reproduced in black and white 
only. 

Another interesting venture in book produc- 
tion by an amateur publisher is The Skylark and 
other Poems. This consists of all the poems pub- 
lished by Ralph Hodgson since 1917, and six 
unpublished poems; now published by Colin 
Fenton and distributed for him by Rupert Hart- 
Davis Ltd., Soho Square, London, W.1. Mr. 
Fenton, who is in the wine trade, and whose first 
essay in publishing this is, has taken expert 
advice on design from Mr. Will Carter, and the 
book has been most handsomely printed by The 
Curwen Press, in its traditional Walbaum type, 
on Basingwerk paper, in an edition limited to 
three hundred and fifty copies. Reynolds Stone 
has illustrated some of the poems with seven new 
wood engravings. Fifty signed copies in quarter 
leather are for sale at seven guineas, and the rest 
of the copies, bound in black buckram, cost four 
guineas each. The page size is 10f in. X 6} in. 

The third limited edition to be mentioned this 
month, and the most exciting, comes from the 
University Press of Edinburgh. It is Historical 
Ballads of Denmark, translated into Scots verse by 
Alexander Gray, and illustrated in line by 
Edward Bawden and George Mackie. There are 
x + 160 pp. (9$ in. X 6 in.) and the book has 
been printed on German ‘Tosa Butten’ paper of 
four different colours, an experiment which is 
triumphantly successful. The paper, with its 
hairy surface and pleasingly soft colours, like 
vegetable-dye kilts, accords extremely well with 
the Scottish translation. The skulls, rapes, and 
horrible murders in the poems are of course just 
the right subject for Bawden and Mackie (who 
works very much in the Bawden idiom). Again, 
Monotype Poliphilus and Blado have been used 
for the type, here more appropriately, both on 
account of the roughish paper and thé anti- 
quarian text, than in the Denton Welch volume. 
The printing is by R. and R. Clark of Edinburgh. 
The case, plum-coloured cloth blocked in blue- 
grey and blind, is quiet. The jacket, by George 
Mackie, is superbly vigorous. 

The book is printed in an edition of 750 copies 
at 30s., and it is most refreshing to find such 
lively and appropriate adventurousness coming 
from a Scottish University Press. 


The Book of the Private Press has just been 
designed and printed by Thomas Rae at the 
Signet Press (23, Union Street, Greenock, Scot- 
land) in a limited edition of 750 copies at 10s. 6d. 
It is an essential purchase for all connoisseurs and 
students of the private press movement. There is 
a foreword by John Ryder, and forty-eight 
pages of names and some details of over 240 
private presses now operating in the English- 
speaking world, compiled by Thomas Rae and > 
Geoffrey Handley-Taylor. The booklet, 
machine-set in Monotype Baskerville, is itself 
an ambitious example of a serious production by 
a private press. The paper case is much more 
successful, from the design point of view, than 
the jacket. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later). 


Portrait Painting: By Henry Carr. The How 
To Do It Series number 45. New and Revised 
Edition. London: The Studio Ltd. 21s. net. 


El Greco. Early Years at Toledo. 1576-1586: 
By Elizabeth du Gué Trapier. New York: 
The Hispanic Society of America (613 West 
155th Street). $2.25. 


Scottish Art Review. Vol. VII. No. I. 
Glasgow Art Gallery and Museums Asso- 
ciation (Kelvingrove, Glasgow, C.3). 2s. 6d. 
net, 


The Art of Raymond Lister: By Simon 
Lissim. Cambridge: John P. Gray and Son 
Ltd. 30s. (limited to 147 copies for sale). 


20 Centuries of Great European Paintings. 
A Collection of Masterpieces: By Dr. 
Hiltgart Keller and Dr. Bodo Cichy. Intro- 
duction by Professor Maxim Dasto. London: 
The Mayflower Publishing Co, Ltd. 130s. net. 


National Museum of Wales. Fifty-first 
Annual Report 1957-58. Cardiff: National 
Museum of Wales. 


Historic Houses and Castles in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. Over 450 houses, 
castles and gardens open to the public. 
London: Index Publishers Ltd. (69 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1). 3s. net. 


Fifty Years a Potter: By W. Fishley Holland. 
Tring, Herts.: Pottery Quarterly (Pendley 
Manor). 18s. net. 


Minor English Wood Sculpture, 1400-1550: 
By Arthur Gardner. London: Alec Tiranti 
Ltd. 21s. net. 


The Museums Journal. Vol. 58. No. 9. 
December 1958. London: The Museums 
Association. 4s. net. 


Les Primitifs Flamandes des Quinziéme et 
Seiziéme Siécles. Collections d’Espagne. 
2: sous la direction de J. Lavalleye (Profes- 
seur 4 l'Université de Louvain). Antwerp: De 
Sikkel (Lamoriniérestraat, 116). Bound: B. 
frs. 220. 
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Renaissance Silver and the British Museum 


for Toronto 


HE British Museum has acquired two 
unique pieces of Elizabethan silver, and the 
National Art-Collections Fund has presented it 
with a much rarer phenomenon: an example of 
French Renaissance secular plate (see below). 
Louis XIV’s unsuccessful and highly expensive 
military campaigns forced him to issue edicts 
commanding all silver and gold objects to be 
melted down. This, together with the ravages of 
the French Revolution, has resulted in the 
destruction of all but about half-a-dozen pieces of 
secular plate of the French Renaissance. Of 
these, only the Museum’s new acquisition, a 
silver basket, has a fully developed Renaissance 
design or pattern, seen in the openwork sides 
which are in the style of Etienne de Laune, the 
great sixteenth-century engraver. On the base 
of the basket is the Paris hall-mark and date- 
letter ‘I’ and an unidentified maker’s mark. From 
the Paris records this date-letter is known to 
refer to the years 1560, 1583 and 1606, On 
grounds of style, 1583 seems the most likely date 
for the basket, though the designs of Etienne de 
Laune remained in fashion until the end of the 
sixteenth century and the basket could possibly 
have been made as late as 1606. Only two other 
pieces of French secular plate with sixteenth- 
century hall-marks are known to exist: a flagon 
and a jug, both in the Louvre and both made in 
1581-2. 


; Tintoretto 


: British Antique Dealers’ Association 


The National Art-Collections Fund gener- 
ously contributed towards the cost of the Stony- 
hurst Salt. This jewelled Elizabethan enamelled 
silver-gilt and rock crystal salt was made in 
London in 1577, probably by the goldsmith, 


John Robinson, who lived in the parish of St. 


Mary Woolnoth in the City, where he was 
buried in 1591. This is the only known example 
of an English salt with jewelled decoration. The 
carbuncles and rubies, together with the rock 
crystals and their silver-gilt mounts, were 
salvaged from a mediaeval ecclesiastical object, 
probably a fifteenth-century ostensorium, which, 
because of the Reformation, was melted down. 
The large oval cabochon crystal and its silver- 
gilt mounts, the oldest part of the salt, come 
from a different ecclesiastical object, probably a 
reliquary, dating from about 1200. 


Sold at Christie’s 


It was purchased by the Jesuits of Stonyhurst 
College as a piece of church plate in the early 
nineteenth century but, finally convinced of its 
secular character, they sold it in 1914. It im- 
mediately entered the Sir John Noble Collection, 
where it remained until last year when it was 
sold at Christie’s. This salt, therefore, is a 
historic document of the Reformation in Eng- 
land as well as a further important example of 
the skill of the Elizabethan goldsmith. 

Third purchase of the Trustees, a ‘casting- 
bottle’, illustrates the beauty achieved by the 
early Elizabethan goldsmith through simplicity 
of design. Whether the ‘casting-bottle’, as 
the Elizabethan inventories describe them, was 
used for peppers and spices or for a liquid or 
perfume, is not yet certain, Though unmarked, 
this unique piece was undoubtedly made by an 
English goldsmith about 1560. 


(Left). Elizabethan silver-gilt ‘casting-bottle’, 
English, c. 1560. (Centre). One of the half-dozen 
pieces of French Renaissance secular plate in 
existence: a silver basket, of date possibly 1583. 
(Right). The silver-gilt and rock crystal Stony- 
hurst Salt, London, 1577. See first story. 


Collecting Silver: Privately 


AFTER a good deal of discussion over a long 
period, I am glad to report that silver collectors 
have at last banded themselves together to form 
a society. A constitution has been drawn up and 
officers elected. Its name: The Society of Silver 
Collectors. The Secretary (Dr. V. C. Medvei, 
c/o The Royal Society of Medicine, 1 Wimpole 
Street, London, W.1) will be glad to hear from 
any collectors who would like to join. Mrs. How, 
and Mr. A. G. Grimwade of Christie’s, have 
agreed to serve the Society as honorary advisers. 


Favourite Tintoretto Subject 


AS if a herald of Her Majesty the Queen’s 
forthcoming visit to Canada, a great picture 
(see p. 52) by Jacopo Robusti Tintoretto, 
Christ Washing the Feet of his Disciples (canvas, 
61 X 1604 in.) precedes her. Through Messrs. 
Thos. Agnew & Sons of London, it has been 
acquired by the Toronto Art Gallery subject to 
the purchase price being raised by public sub- 
scription when the picture is exhibited in Toron- 
to later this month. 

The picture, a favourite subject with Tin- 
toretto, comes from the collection of Lord 
Farnham of Co. Cavan, Eire. It is listed in the 
1843 catalogue of the Farnham Collection, and 
was exhibited in the ‘Pictures from Irish Country 
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Jacopo Robusti Tintoretto. ‘Christ Washing the Feet of his Disciples’, canvas 61 
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1604 in., which Mr. Berenson dates to the early 1550’s. Recently ex- 


hibited in London by Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons, it will shortly be seen at the Toronto Art Gallery. See story ‘Favourite Tintoretto Subject’. 


Houses’ (No. 27) exhibition held in Dublin in 
1957 (see The Connoisseur, June, 1957 (A.D.F. 
No.), pp- 72-73): see also Berenson, Italian 
Pictures of the Renaissance (Venetian School), 
1957, Vol. 1, p. 172. The pair to this picture, also 
from Lord Farnham’s Collection and sold by 
him in 1913, is in the Metropolitan Museum. 
The subject is The Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes. Presumably both were painted for a 
Order, 
material and spiritual Charity. 


charitable representing respectively 

Scholars will compare this Farnham picture 
with other pictures depicting the same subject in 
the collections of: Lord Pembroke at Wilton; 
National Gallery, London; San Stefano, Venice; 
San Moise, Venice; and in the Prado. The pic- 
ture in the Prado is the nearest to the Farnham 
picture; the latter being generally considered 
earlier than the former, which most authorities 
agree at c. 1548. Dr. Johannes Wilde and Mr. 
Berenson consider the Farnham picture as later 
than the Prado picture, Mr. Berenson giving 
the Farnham picture a date in the early 1550s. 


Mr. Eugene Slatter 
CONNOISSEURS of the very best in Dutch 


and Flemish seventeenth-century masters— 
collectors and students—will have cause sadly 
to miss yet always warmly. and affectionately to 
remember the late Eugene Slatter. He was a 
distinguished and profoundly knowledgeable 
art dealer, with an international reputation 
derived from §0 years’ 
kindly friend, charitabl 


raconteur. We can best 


*xperience. He was a 
shrewd and a witty 
member this impres- 


sive figure by the that his flag still 


flies over a Bond ry which is still 
very much alive harming wife 


possesses some fine pi 


Finest possib! kes 
AMONG the beautiful blished 
(really beautiful, not me and 
expensive) The Book of Uri most 
place. It is the seventh of the type 
and stencil reproductions or 2. O8 


Blake’s publications produced for The William 
Blake Trust. They are inevitably costly; the only 
drawback in view of the Trust’s aim ‘to make 
Blake better known to students and to the public 
by publishing the finest possible reproductions 
of his work’. 

By this eminently worthwhile and dis- 
interested enterprise The Trust (which is not 
concerned with profits at all) renders an in- 
valuable service—all the more notable since the 
originals of these and the illustrations of several 
of the previous publications are now in America. 
The copy from which the present volume has 
been produced is in the Lessing J. Rossenwald 
Collection in the Library of Congress. One of 
the finest of the seven known, it is also the only 
one illuminated by Blake in glowing colours and 


A plate, greatly reduced, from a facsimile of 
Blake’s ‘The Book of Urizen’, published by 
Trianon Press, Paris, and distributed by Messrs. 
Collins of London. See ‘Finest possible Blakes’. 


gold, the others being in his peculiar colour- 
printing technique, which so far has defied 
satisfactory reproduction. 


Triumphant Results 

Even in the case of this copy the process is in 
a high degree intricate and elaborate. It is 
triumphantly vindicated by the results. The 
Urizen includes some of Blake’s grandest in- 
ventions; for if the poetry is only for the true 
devotee, this universal myth served to set his 
creative imagination on fire. No finer or more 
fruitful reproductions of these splendid designs 
are ever likely to be made. They arrive almost 
at the point of deception. Indeed, two eminent 
authorities have declared them to be ‘practically 
indistinguishable from the originals’. Those are 
indeed fortunate who are able to obtain a copy 
of the small edition of this beautiful book, of 
which the format is in every way worthy of the 
illustrations. 


B.A.D.A. Annual Banquet 


THE name of British Antique Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and all that it stands for, is now better 
known, and the subject of more widespread and 
informed comment than at any other time since 
it was founded in 1918. This was clear at the 
Association’s Annual Banquet, held at the 
Fishmongers’ Hall in the City of London. 

Mr. O. E. Johnson, the President, had 
gathered round him for the occasion a dis- 
tinguished coterie of guests, all of whom had 
some special claims to connoisseurship: and he, 
in turn, imparted important announcements of 
close and intimate interest to all present. The 
principal guest, Viscount Mackintosh of Halifax, 
who owns the finest collection of Norwich 
pictures outside the Norwich Museum, spoke, 
not in his accustomed role of chief organiser of 
Britain’s National Savings Committee, but as a 
distinguished connoisseur. As Mr. Johnson 
pointed out, Lord Mackintosh has a combination 
of advantages: he has discovered the way, as a 
collector, of how to spend, and, as a spender, of 
how to save. 


Lord Mackintosh was followed by Lord 
Cottesloe, chairman of the advisory council on 
the Export of Works of Art and a trustee of the 
Tate Gallery. There is probably no one more 
fitted than he to talk about the Government's 
recent revision of monetary grants to the 
national galleries. Lord Cottesloe is, in fact, one 
of the few who has fully appreciated the true 
role of British art dealers within the whole 
framework of the art world. 

Animportant innovation at this 31st B.A.D.A. 
Banquet was the conferment by the President of 
the Association’s newly instituted Badge of 
Honour for distinguished or exceptional services 
to it. The first recipient of it was Mr. Leonard 
Knight. A second recipient was to have been 
the late Mr. Cecil Turner, whose untimely death 
last month has been so widely felt. 

In his speech, Mr. Johnson, who was wearing 
for the first time the beautifully conceived 
Badge of Office presented by Messrs. Frank 
Partridge in memory of the late Claud Partridge, 
announced the acquisition by the Association of 
new premises at 20 Rutland Gate, London. 
It is hoped that these will be occupied by the 
end of March. The President also announced 
the creation of the Association’s new Education 
and Cultural Fund, and its intentions and 
purposes. This was altogether one of the most 
memorable B.A.D.A. banquets. 


John Keil 


IN conjunction with Messrs. C. Staal, John Keil, 
of the well-known firm of H. W. Keil Ltd., of 
Broadway, Worcestershire, has now opened 
London galleries at 154 Brompton Road. They 
will be known as John Keil Ltd. So, also, will 
the Bristol branch of H. W. Keil. The London 
gallery will be personally administered by 
Mr. Keil, with Mr. C. Lobb as manager. 
Mr. Staal will specialise in fine porcelain and 
pottery, and the selection of furniture and works 
of art displayed by Mr. Keil indicates the same 
choice emphasis on the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century as that shown in the Keil 
galleries at Broadway. 


(Left). Paul Desire Trouillebert. ‘Le Chateau de Montsoreau’, 123 x 16} in. (Right) 


Volume Four 


The Connoisseur 
Encyclopaedia of Antiques 


This new volume, to be published this 
year, will include the following important 
subjects: 

Chinese Export Art, German Faience, 
Russian Porcelain, Scottish Silver, European 
Ivories, Terracottas, Victorian Embroideries, 
Russian Icons, The Contemporary French 
Beaux Livres. 


Orders can be placed now with the 
Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, 
London, S.W.18, or with leading book- 
sellers. 


Bargain Basement 


I HAVE sometimes alluded to the fact that a 
collection of early English watercolours can be 
built up for a modest outlay, works which in 
time may well rise in value. Take, for example, 
the recent exhibition at the Pulitzer Gallery 
(5 Kensington High Street). While there are 
some appropriately high priced masters such as 
Turner, Cotman, Cox, and Rowlandson, many 
good things can be acquired for £20 or under. 
A William Turner (of Oxford) Extensive Land- 
scape near Sidmouth, is a watercolour that would 
not be out of place in any collection, Francis 
Nicholson, T. M. Richardson, Peter La Cave, 
Brabazon, are names much respected by con- 
noisseurs of the art—all very reasonably priced. 
At the same gallery an oil painting by Gerard 
van Edema (1652-1700), said to be the earliest 
known view of New York, is of unique interest. 
Edema was born in Amsterdam, came to 
England and worked for the Duke of St. Alban’s 
and Sir Richard Edgecombe. 


. Constant Troyon. ‘Les Environs de Paris’, 26 


New Venture 


MESSRS. E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. (6 Duke 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1) are modify- 
ing their exclusive policy of exhibiting Old 
Masters, and have introduced a clever modern 
note by way of variation. Now a select number 
of works by celebrated nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century painters will be available for 
the eclectic interested in the 
evolution of art during the last hundred years. 
The pleasant, intimate rooms have been re- 


connoisseur 


decorated the better to display such painters as 
Monet, Cézanne and other French Impressionists 
and post-Impressionists. There will also be 
works by Picasso, Dufy, Loiseau, Pignon, 
Gromaire, and 
representative 


others; also examples by 


contemporary English artists 


expressing the modern idiom. 


In Brief 


W. Waddingham, the well-known Harrogate 
antique dealer, has opened a branch at 99 Mount 
Street, London, W.1. 

Charles Howard Antiques Ltd. have now amal- 
gamated with Denys Wrey Ltd. of 45 Sloane 
Street, London, S.W.1 (Tels. SLOane 3821 and 
4914). Mr. A. G. Pelham, of Charles Howard, 
has also joined the Board of Denys Wrey. 
Ronald Lee now trades from a new address: 
The Old Court House, The Green, Hampton 
Court, Middlesex (Tel. MOLesey 1310). 

Delft Antique Dealers’ Fair, 1959, will be held at 
the Prinsenhof Museum, Delft, from August 
25th—-September 16th. 

Expansion of their business interests—to include 
the sale of furniture, although they will con- 
tinue to specialise in English and Continental 
porcelain—has necessitated Newman and New- 
man, which for the last five years has been 
located in Beauchamp Place, London, moving 
to larger premises at 156 Brompton Road, 
London, $.W.3. Mrs. Dew of Fortunate Finds 
Thurloe Place, 


will be moving over to 9a 


London, S.W.7. 


< 32} in. Two pictures 


in the current exhibition, ‘Paysages de France’, at the Terry-Engell Gallery, Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. See p. 43- 


er 


International 
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1. Hercules Seghers. ‘The Town with Four Towers’, 16 = 33 cm. Sw. frs. 122,000 (£9,959). Sale of 
Old Master prints at Klipstein and Kornfeld, Bern. 2. One ofa pair of green jade baskets. F. francs 
6,100,000. (Hétel Drouot, Paris). 3. Sir Anthony van Dyck. ‘Portrait of a Man’, 26} x 214 in., 
Earl of Ancaster Collection. £7,000 (Sotheby’s). 4. Canaletto. ‘The Giants’ Staircase in the Doge’s 
Palace’, 33 < 24 in. £4,400 (Soames House Sale: Knight, Frank and Rutley). 5. Page from a 
Flemish ‘Book of Hours of the Virgin’ (Llangattock Hours) from the workshop of Willem Vrelant, 
Bruges, mid-fifteenth-century. £32,000 (Christie’s). 


6. H. J. Harpignies. ‘A Farmhouse’, 10} » 15} in. 
signed. £2,100 (Sotheby’s). 7. Salomon van 
Ruisdael. ‘A Woody River Scene’, panel, 20 

32 in., signed with monogram and dated 1644. 
£7,350 (Christie’s). 8. Maurice de Vlaminck. 
‘Poissy-le-Pont’, 23} = 32 in., signed, inscribed 
on reverse, ex collection of Mr. Clive Bell, who 
bought it for £14 in 1910. £5,400 (Sotheby’s). 
9. One of a pair of Louis XVI mahogany 
commodes signed G. Dester, JME, ex the Lord 
Redesdale Collection. £6,100 (Sotheby’s). 
10. George II salver, 13} in. square, by David 
Willaume Junior, 1728, the centre engraved 
with the arms of Queen Anne, the baroque 
cartouches at the centre of the sides enclosing 
classical busts and corner cartouches with the 
Smith crest. £2,700 (Christie’s). 11. Portu- 
guese early sixteenth-century circular dish, 
12} in. diameter. This has now entered the 
Almeida Collection, Lisbon. £420 (Christie’s). 
12. Niirnberg, second half sixteenth century, 
trabharnische. Sw. frs. 1,400 (£114). (Galerie 
Fisher, Lucerne). 


International 
Saleroom 


13. THE LEWKNOR TABLE CARPET, 
a rare and important Elizabethan tapes- 
try of arms dated ANO. DNI. 1564: 7 ft. 
5in. high x 16 ft. 3 in. wide. The central 
shield bears the arms of Sir Roger 
Lewknor and his wife Elizabeth Messant. 
No armorial table carpet of the sixteenth 
century bears comparison with this 
panel. £16,500 (Sotheby’s). The Luttrell 
Carpet (Sir William Burrell Collection) 
is this carpet’s closest antecedent, but was 
made some thirty years before the 
Lewknor panel. Another notable con- 
temporary is the Gifford carpet in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


International 
Saleroom 


FOUR (REDUCED) PLATES FROM THE 
SALE OF PART I OF THE DYSON PERRINS 
COLLECTION: 50 items sold at Sotheby’s on 
9 December, 1958, for £326,620; the highest 
total for a single day’s sale of books or manu- 
scripts yet recorded. 14. From a French thir- 
teenth-century Bestiary. £36,500. 15. Froma 
thirteenth-century (Aragon) manuscript 
written by Michael Lupi of Zandio. £28,000. 
16. From aGerman (Helmarshausen) twelfth- 
century Latin Gospels. £39,000. 17. From a 
Gradual of the Dominican Nuns of St. 
Catherinenthal, Switzerland, diocese of Con- 
stance, c. 1312. This lot was acquired by the 
Swiss National Museum. £33,000. 
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Forthcoming 


Sales 


1. Sir A. van Dyck. ‘Portrait of Paul, Lord 
Bayning and his Lady’, 55 = 72 in. Formerly 
in the Earl of Crawford Collection (Morri- 
son, McChlery, Glasgow: March 6). 2. H. 
Fantin-Latour. ‘Tulips, Lilac and Narcissi 
in a Glass Vase’, 18 = 173 in. (Christie’s: 
February 20). 3. Tea and coffee service, by 
John Emes, 1805-6, inscribed ‘The Gift of 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Sussex’ (Christie’s: 
February 11). 4.A34} in. high Fukien bleue- 
de-chine figure of Kuan Yin (Sotheby’s: 
February 17). 5. One of a pair of 16; in. 
high Vezzi vases (Sotheby’s: March 3). 
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AMERICAN SECTION 


ortraits and Coins 


BY MIRIAM S. BALMUTH (The Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts) 


ROBABLY no single study offers lovers of ancient art the 

challenge and at the same time the rewards of numismatics; 
for a study of ancient coins embodies not only a study of 
economics and history, but of religion, art, mythology, and 
archaeology as well: in fact, every aspect of life in antiquity is 
covered. It is possible, for example, to trace a line of rulers or the 
economic conditions of the times, the political situation or even 
a change in religious thought by examining an adequate collec- 
tion of coins. 

Of special value are the portrait coins which first appeared in 
Greece in the fourth century B.C. and have left a record of 
ancient personalities extending through the emperors of Rome. 
These portraits are equal to the remains of ancient sculpture in 
artistic value and to ancient literature in historical value. Since 
they are almost always of rulers and often bear inscriptions, they 
are easily identified and can be correlated with contemporary 
sculpture: indeed, they have often been used to identify pre- 
viously unrecognized sculpture. 

Before the invention of coinage, metal was used for currency 
and had to be weighed for each transaction. The idea of stamping 
pre-weighed metal with a mark of guarantee is believed to have 
occurred in the seventh century B.C. in Lydia, a part of Asia 
Minor that is now Turkey. The idea spread quickly and by the 
next century several important commercial cities of Greece were 
minting their own coins. 

The earliest coins were struck with a symbol on one side only, 
but soon obverse and reverse dies were used in the striking to 
give both ‘heads’ and ‘tails’ to the coins. The types first repres- 
ented were animal, one of the earliest being a lion’s head, then as 
now a symbol of royalty and courage (No. 1). 

The inscribed pictures, called types, were at first both religious 
and regional. The deity who protected the city as well as a 
symbol of the city or deity were often portrayed. For example, 
the coins of Athens have Athene on one side and her sacred owl 
on the other, along with an olive branch denoting the chief 
commercial product of the city (No. 2). 

Although many other types were used, such as mythological 
and commemorative scenes, flora, and fauna, and ‘canting 
badges’, the tradition of divine portraits was very strong and they 
constitute the only representation of human heads until the 
fourth century B.C. The whole Olympian hierarchy appears, in 
varying interpretations. The archaic Aphrodite (No. 3) is from 
Cnidus in Asia Minor, where her cult flourished and where 
Praxiteles created the famous statue of her two centuries after 
this coin was struck. The Sun God, Helios is shown in radiant 
glory on a coin minted on the island of Rhodes, his special 
territory (No. 4). 

The first historical person known to be portrayed on the 
obverse of a coin was Alexander the Great, but by his time there 
was such a strong tradition for th 
and such religious distinction b 
his portrait appeared disguised 
Nemean lion (No. 5). Even after | 


use of a divinity as a coin type 
n divinity and mortality that 
‘ercules in the hide of the 
th. his first actual portraits 
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show him deified in any of three ways: as Hercules in a lion skin, 
as an oriental Hercules in an elephant skin, and as a descendant 
of the Egyptian sun god Ammon, with a ram’s horn. 

So great was the impact of Alexander on the world he con- 
quered, that the coin minted around the time of his death in 
323 B.C. continued to be the standard in almost every part but 
Egypt for twenty years. Even his posthumous influence was 
strong enough to cause continuation of his portrait for centuries 
and he appears in divine form as late as the Roman occupation of 
his native Macedonia in the first century B.C. (No. 6). 

When Alexander’s empire was divided up after his death, his 
succeeding generals and their dynasties in the East and in Egypt 
found it easier to assume deification than in Greece, and to 
allude to this by placing their portraits along with appropriate 
inscriptions on the coins they issued. This was not done in 
Macedonia. By the time of the Roman conquest, the last Greek 
king of Macedonia, Perseus, is shown in an admirable Hellenistic 
portrait, but the inscription is merely King Perseus and he 
appears as merely King Perseus. There is no assumption of 
divinity in the appearance of his portrait (No. 7). 

The first successor of Alexander to place himself among the 
gods was the general Ptolemy in Egypt, who began minting 
coins with his own picture in the last decade of the fourth century 
B.C. His descendents adopted the local religious custom of 
sister-brother marriage and his daughter Arsinoe, who reigned 
as queen to his son Ptolemy II, was pictured after her death as a 
goddess, complete with a ram’s horn, a peculiarly Egyptian 
symbol of immortality (No. 10). 

One effect of personal portraiture on coins among the post- 
Alexander dynasts was the artistic development along parallel 
lines with the Hellenistic sculpture of the time. The delineation 
of personality and character expression was realized since each 
portrait was of a complex individual rather than a deity, whose 
attributes varied from artist to artist. Probably nowhere did this 
artistic development reach as high a point as among the portraits 
of the Greek Kings of Bactria (Afghanistan). King Euthydemus 
is shown unequivocally as a strong, self-willed, uncompromising 
yet benevolent monarch in a magnificent portrait which illus- 
trates the vitality found in Hellenistic sculpture (No. 8). 

The artistic quality of the coins flourished in the other Eastern 
kingdoms. On a coin minted in Syria, Antiochus III, surnamed 
‘the Great’, is shown in the first years of his reign, having ascended 
to the throne at twenty. He successfully defended the Seleucid 
empire from Eastern adversaries, but was ultimately defeated by 
Rome at the beginning of the second century B.C. Antiochus 
ruled for a long time and issued many coins which trace his 
visage from the dynamic, ambitious young man shown (No. 9) 
to a disillusioned old man. 

Farther to the East, in Parthia (Iran), Mithradates I, founder of 
the Parthian empire, is shown in oriental dress, but posing as a 
Hellenistic philosopher, rather than a king, on a coin whose 
reverse proclaims his Philhellenism in an eastern country (No. 11). 

A later king of Parthia, Vologases, is shown in a stylized 


3. Reverse of the coin shown in 
No. 1, an Aphrodite of Cnidus, 
shown in late-archaic style on a 
silver drachm minted between 550 
and 500 B.C. 


4. Helios the sun-god, shown on a 
silver didrachm from Rhodes, was 
the subject for the bronze Colossus 
there, one hundred feet high and 
considered one of the seven wonders 
of the world. Minted between 333 
and 304 B.C. 


5. Alexander the Great, disguised 
as Hercules, from whom the kings 
of Macedon traced their ancestry. 
This silver tetradrachm, minted 
between 323 and 316 B.C. was 
issued in the name of Philip II, 
half-brother of Alexander. 


6. Alexander, deified, is shown on a 
silver tetradrachm issued by the 
Roman quaestor of Macedon in 
93-92 B.C. He is portrayed as the 
son of the ram-horned god Ammon. 


7, 8 and 9. Three examples of the 
detailed realism of Hellenistic 
portraiture in the persons of third 
and second century B.C. rulers. 
Perseus of Macedon (7) ruled from 
178 to 168 and was then defeated 
by Rome. Euthydemus (8), a Greek 
king of Bactria reigned from 230 
to 200 B.C. Antiochus the Great 
(9), whose coin was struck in Syria, 
between 197 and 187 B.C. was also 
ultimately vanquished by Rome. 
All three are silver tetradrachms. 


10. This large silver decadrachm, 
struck in Egypt in 259 B.C. to 
honour the memory of Queen 
Arsinoe, was coined with the 
proceeds from temples that were 
forced by Ptolemy to adopt her 
cult. 


1. Lion’s head on a silver drachm minted between 550 and 500 B.C, at 
Cnidus, a city in Asia Minor. According to Herodotus, the Greek 
‘father of history’, lions actually roamed the area at that time. 


2. The ‘owls’ of Athens were probably the most important and copious 
Greek currency in the classical world. This silver tetradrachm was struck 
between 480 and 400 B.C. 
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portrait of oriental linearism. This is a few centuries later than the 
preceding Hellenistic portraits and is oriental in every sense of the 
word (No. 12). 

It is interesting to notice that during the time that Hellenistic 
influence fused with oriental vitality to produce these extra- 
ordinary royal portraits, the western extremities of the ancient 
world presented a different picture. A coin from a Roman colony 
in Spain, struck at the very end of the third century B.C., shows 
a crude ‘Hercules’ type, imitative of Greek coins, but stylized 
with barbaric ornamentalism which presents a strong contrast to 
the polished work of the East (No. 13). 

Just as the first personal portrait on Greek coins was that of 
Alexander the Great, so the first portrait of a living Roman was 
that of the man considered to be his Roman counterpart, Julius 
Caesar. There were portraits before Caesar’s time, but they were 
of long dead ancestors shown to point up the illustrious lineage 
of the minor officials. Both sides of the coin shown are old-time 
Roman statesmen, forbears of M. Junius Brutus, who minted the 
coins. These were probably copied from the wax imagines which 
were death-masks, kept in aristocratic Roman households for 
generations (Nos. 14 & 15). 

In 44 B.C., the Roman Senate first ordered Caesar’s portrait to 
be placed on coins. He died in the same year and the ensuing 
scramble for power found the contenders eager to follow this 
example. Consequently, there exists a detailed history of the 
political manoeuvering in the coinage of that era. Coinage was 
used for propaganda purposes without hesitation. After Pompey 
the Great was murdered, his son minted the coin shown with his 
father’s portrait, a superb example of the intense realism of 
Roman Republican portraiture (No. 16). 

As the Hellenistic tradition of faithfulness in representation of 
the late Republic became modified by a return to a greater 
simplicity, there also developed a more monumental trend. 
Beginning with Octavian, the successful triumvir who became 
Augustus in 27 B.C., there exists an almost unbroken line of 
imperial portraits, the face or bust of the emperor having become 
the standard type. Stylistically, these coins are parallel to the con- 
temporary Roman portrait sculpture. The portraits of the later 
emperors, from the second century A.D., intend more a glori- 
fication of the ruler than a mere delineation of his features. The 
spirituality of the human is emphasized to the neglect of physical 
characteristics, resulting in an impressive, if not faithful portrait. 

Vespasian, who ruled from A.D. 69 to 79 was considered an 
earthy man of homely wit who administered the Empire 
efficiently.and economically. The personality shown on his coin 
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matches this description, and there is no effort made to glorify 
him (No. 17). 

The emperor Hadrian ruled from 117 to 138 with energetic 
zeal. A complex and many-sided individual, his portrait shows 
less of a man’s personality and more of a kingly figure than the 
earlier emperors (No. 18). 

Maximinus Daza, one of the last pagan emperors of Romie, 
ruled over Eastern provinces in A.D. 308-313 just before Con- 
stantine. The angular abstract style of the coin heralds the decline 
of Classical art style (No. 19). 

Julian, the apostate emperor who ruled in A.D. 360, tried 
unsuccessfully to reinstate paganism as the dominant religion of 
Rome. The features portrayed on his coins are not distinctly 
drawn to form individual representation, but the effect befits an 
emperor (No. 20). 

The coin of Justinian (No. 21), printed in A.D. 551, the last of 
the Latin speaking rulers, is more properly Byzantine than 
Roman. The completely stylized figure is reminiscent of a 
mosaic, and represents the culmination of the change in art styles 
over a period of six centuries. Classical art had already dis- 
appeared but coinage continued without pause, changing with 
the times. 


References used extensively in preparation of this article are: 

Hanfmann, G. M. A., Observations on Roman Portraiture, Latomus, Berchem- 
Bruxelles, 1953 

Head, B. V., Historia Numorum, 2nd ed., Clarendon, Oxford, 1911 

Mattingly, H., Roman Coins, Methuen, London, 1927 

Newell, E. T., Royal Greek Portrait Coins, Wayte Raymond, New York, 1937 
Seltman, C. T., Greek Coins, 2nd ed., Methuen, London, 1955 


11 and 12. Two kings of Parthia: Mithradates I (11), founder of the Parthian empire 
reigned from 173 to 138 B.C. He called himself Greek-loving and presents an extreme con- 
trast in portraiture to Vologases III (12) who reigned from A.D. 147 to 191 and whose coins 
exhibit a completely oriental appearance. 


13. From a Roman colony in Hither Spain, a silver denarius struck between 204 and 154 
B.C. in crude imitation of Greek coins presents a strong contrast to the portraits shown on 
coins from the East. 


14 and 15. The two patriarchs shown on a silver denarius minted in 59 B.C. in Romie are 
ancestors of M. Junius Brutus, the minter. By using these portraits, he points out his illus- 
trious ancestry. 


16. On a silver denarius minted in Sicily between 42 and 38 B.C. by his son, Pompey the 
Great is shown in a striking likeness which bears witness to the magnificent realism of 
Roman Republican sculpture. 


17, 18, 19 and 20. The transition in Roman sculptural art styles over a period of three 
centuries is clearly shown by a study of the portraits of Vespasian (17), who ruled from A.D. 
69 to 79; Hadrian (18), A.D. 117 to 138; Maximinus Daza (19), A.D. 308-313; and Julian 
(20), A.D. 360 to 363. The late Republican tradition of faithful reproduction continues into 
the early principate through the first century A.D. as Vespasian’s portrait shows on this 
silver denarius. An effect of austere dignity is already perceptible on the bronze sestertius 
showing Hadrian, but the facial features are still distinctly his. The bronze follis of Maxi- 
minus is monumental in effect, but stylized by an un-lifelike regularity. On a gold solidus, 
Julian’s picture also demonstrates the formalized aspect of the late imperial coins. 


21. Byzantine rather than Roman, the bronze follis of Justinian, minted in A.D. $51 in 
Antioch, resembles a hieratic icon. A rigid stylization in portraiture constitutes a new style, 
no longer classical in any sense of the word, but one which endured for centuries. 


The pictures of coins are reproduced with permission of the Fogg Museum. Figures 8, 
11, and 12 are from the collection of Benjamin Rowland, Jr. Figs. 14, 15, 16, 19, and 
21 were donated by G. D. Chase; 18 by C. C. Vermeule; 2 and 4 by E. P. Bliss; 
7 and 10 by Mrs. S: Van Rensselaer; and 6 by G. P- Stevens. 
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The Connoisseur 


MR. MALCOLM VAUGHAN, whose _first 
contribution this is, and who has succeeded Miss 
Helen Edito1 of The 


Connoisseur, is a well-known art critic. After four 


Comistock as American 
years of art studies at Harvard, his writings on art 
began to appear in International Studio, the New 
York Times, and the New York Herald Tribune. 
He was for ten years the art critic of the Hearst 
newspaper syndicate, and subsequently editor of the 
scholarly Americana art and antiques magazine, 
American Collector. Mr. Vaughan has written 
two books on art and produced the handbook for 
Washington Irving’s home as restored by John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. He has also written two art docu- 
mentary films which have played in every major 
city in the United States: Gauguin, with Vincent 
Price narrating, and Grant Wood, with Henry 
Fonda as narrator —L.G.G.R. 


Hals and the Coymans Family 


MASTERWORK by Frans Hals, 
Portrait of Joseph Coymans, Lord of Bruchem 
and Nienwaal, has acquired by the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut. 
It is the first painting by the great Dutch artist 
to enter the Atheneum. Dated 1644, the half- 


been 


length portrait seen above shows the wealthy 
textile manufacturer of Rotterdam dressed in a 
black satin cape with white collar, black hat and 
chamois gloves. The sober colours, the quiet 
contrasts of warm and cool tones are finely 
characteristic of Hals’ middle-period restraint. 
Also characteristic of his achievement in the 
middle period is the marvellously varying 
brush stroke. The facial features are modelled 
boldly; the figured satin is touched in with the 
delicate precision of a miniaturist; while the 
gloved hand is as spontaneous as fluid as if by 
Manet. 

Hals is known to have painted five portraits 
of members of the Coymans family. Three are 


now in American museums—this portrait of 


Joseph, in Hartford’s Atheneum; the one of his 
wife, Dorothea, in, the Baltimore museum; and 
their son, Balthasar, in the Mellon Collection in 
the National Gallery, Washington. The Athen- 
eum celebrated the acquisition by publishing a 
study of the picture, written by an American 
scholar of the work of Hals: Seymour Slive, 
professor of art at Harvard University. 


St. Louis Terracotta 


THE vigilance with which American museums 
examine their acquisitions is proverbial. The 
latest evidence falls in the realm of ant jue art 
generally described as Etruscan. The City Art 


Museum of St. Louis, enlisting the 


of a German scholar, has identifi 
(474 inches), polychromed terracotta 


Diana, seen on the following page, a 


in America 


BY MALCOLM VAUGHAN 


In this vigorous portrait of Joseph Coymans by Hals dated 1644, the brushstroke is varied: broad 
in the modelling, miniature-like in the figured satin, as spontaneous as Manet in the gloved hand. 
A recent acquisition by the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Etruscan, though it was found in Civita Castel- 
lana, Etruria, and dates from about 470 B.C. 
The identification enlarges our knowledge of 
such terracottas; indeed, it writes a new para- 
graph in ‘Etruscan’ art history. 

The rude skill, the naive style of this important 
statue now identifies it as the work of a Latian 
artist, and confirms the existence of at least 
three Greek-source cultures in ancient Italy: 
that of Faliscum (south east of modern Viterbo) 

ing closest to the pure Greek; that of Etruria 

idern Tuscany and parts of Umbria) showing 


‘urban and cosmopolitan authority’; that of 
Latium (environs of Rome and southward) 
manifesting a local rustic society whose art 
shows—as in the present terracotta—naive form 
flooded with a strong, direct inner life’. 

The art-historian consulted by the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis to study this Diana was 
Dr. Reinhard Herbig, formerly Rector of 
Heidelberg University and now Director of the 
German Archaelogical Institute in Rome. The 
statue in all its fragments was shipped from St. 
Louis to Rome, where Dr. Herbig was able to 


examine it thoroughly, obtain the authoritative 
opinions of colleagues in kindred fields, and 
gain advantage from the technical investigations 
of Prof. Del Vecchio, chief restorer at the 
Archaeological Museum of the Villa Giulia. 

Dr. Herbig found the St. Louis Diana definite- 
ly related to the celebrated ‘striding Artemis’ 
from Pompeii, a marble now at the Naples 
Museum. This Pompeian Artemis, a beautitul 
work, stands as a cornerstone of antique art in 
Italy because it has been established as a marble 
reproduction of the bronze statue from Segesta 
mentioned by Cicero. Thus the St. Louis Diana, 
and the Artemis from Pompeii, were already 
archaistic—‘classisistic —works in their day. 
The close dating of the Diana in St. Louis was 
made possible by reason of the red jacket—a 
kind of ‘tippet-—which the goddess wears over 
her gown, a chiton. Lengthy research disclosed 
that this un-Greeklike tippet actually was used 
in Greece, though only for a very short time in 
the fifth century B.C. Dr. Herbig believes the 
statue will form an important stepping stone 
towards a clearer understanding of art and art 
history in pre-Roman Italy. 


Croome Court Drawing Room 


LAST year proved a memorable year for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Objects of im- 
mense rarity and distinction poured in. Chief 
among them was a great gift from the Kress 
Foundation of French and English eighteenth- 
century objects in the decorative arts—a 
towering gift,’ as the museum’s director called it. 
Indeed, it may be described as one of the most 
munificent donations in the history of American 
museums. Many of the works concerned are 
already on display. 

Until last year the Metropolitan had been 
rather weak in the department of French 
eighteenth-century objets d’art. The Kress gift 
brings the department magnificent possessions. 
The French pieces include a palatial collection 
gathered in Victorian days by Baron Hillingdon 
and his father, Sir Charles Mills, bankers to the 
English Royal Family. There are superb clocks, 
mirrors, candelabra, numerous pieces of the 
finest Sevres porcelain, and fourteen magnificent 
examples of Louis XV and Louis XVI furniture 
—desks, secretaries, cabinets, tables—many 
signed by master ébénistes, and all richly mounted 
with Sévres porcelain medallions. In addition, 
there are half a dozen other examples of French 
furniture as rare as the Hillingdon pieces. 
Among them are four chairs made by Jacob for 
Marie Antoinette, a beautiful commode by 
Louis Moreau, and a carved and_ painted 
sécrétaire, a rare piece, made by Pasquier for 
Mme Du Barry. 

That is only half of the Kress gift. The other 
half is an English eighteenth-century drawing 
room and its original French furnishings. This 
handsome room, designed about 1760 by Robert 
Adam, was removed many years ago from 
Croome Court, Worcestershire country house 
of the Earls of Coventry (see the first article in 
the last issue of The Connoisseur). Several of 
Adam’s sketches for it are in the Soane Museum, 
London. The walls and seating furniture once 
again, as originally, are covered with Gobelins 


tapestries simulating rose-red damask as if hung 
with oval paintings. The tapestries were woven 
by Neilson to Adam’s specifications. Boucher 


did the oval ‘paintings’ for them (The Loves of 


the Gods, in medallion scenes), and Maurice 
Jacques did the cartoons for the floral surrounds. 
The wall sections were woven to meet edge to 
edge, so as to cover, like damask, the entire wall 
surface from dado to ceiling, a method of using 
tapestries unknown in France but occasionally 
employed in England. The drawing room from 
Croome Court is complete in all its original 
architectural elements: oak flooring, ornamental 
plaster ceiling, wood panelling, mahogany 
doors, mirror in elaborately carved frame, inlaid 
console table, and carved marble mantel with a 
central slab of lapis lazuli. 


Handwriting and Personality 


MICHELANGELO’S handwriting is often 
called the finest handwriting of modern times. 
Curvingly rounded yet angular, slanted slightly 
to the right, a vigorous combination of grace 
and force, it is beautiful calligraphy, the hand- 
writing of a great artist who was also an out- 
standing person, Such penmanship reminds 
connoisseurs of Chiang Yee’s observations on 
Chinese calligraphy: “You might practise 
writing for years and still fail to achieve a good 
hand unless you also cultivate your personality.’ 

One of Michelangelo’s autograph letters was 
included in the full-length exhibition ‘Calli- 
graphy: The Golden Age and its Modern 
Revival’ held early in the season at the Portland 
(Oregon) Art Museum. The exhibition extended 
from the present day back to the time of Charle- 
magne, when the Italic handwriting of ancient 
Rome was first revived. A ninth-century 
Carolingian example of that revival, a manu- 
script lent to the exhibition by Philip Hofer, 
is here reproduced on page 65. 

Once rediscovered, the Italic Script was put 
to such attractive use in mediaeval times that it 
became the reigning style of penmanship in the 
Renaissance in Italy. Its spread throughout 
Europe was due in part to its use by professional 
scriptors in central positions: for example, 
secretaries at the Vatican Chancery, whose 
copies of papal bulls and other official announce- 
ments were sent all over the Christian world. 
Moreover, it was a Vatican secretary, Arrighi, 
who in 1522 produced the first and still the ‘best’ 
handwriting manual ever published. 

Shakespeare in Twelfth Night called the Italic 
Script ‘the sweet Roman hand.’ It remained in 
fashion until gradually supplanted in the seven- 
teenth century by showier, Baroque penman- 
ship. In Great Britain, Baroque calligraphy gave 
way in the eighteenth century to the English 
Round Hand which came to fashion in the 
United States at the end of the century, after 
John Jenkins published, in 1791, the first Ameri- 
can writing book—a manual given over to 
English Round Hand. A century later the 
overly polite Spencerian Script came into style, 
an affected elegance which is still taught in some 
rural areas. 

Modern revival of Italic 
script still eminently forthright, simple and 
legible—began at the beginning of the twentieth 


handwriting—a 


century. It is now flourishing in America and 
the British Commonwealth. This 
revival, inaugurated in England by Edward 
Johnston, once an associate of William Morris, 
now counts a number of masters practising it. 
Among the English, they include M. C. Oliver, 
Margaret Alexander, Irene Wellington, Joan 
Pilsbury and Grailey Hewitt: among the 
Americans, Ernst Detterer, R. F. DaBoll, James 
Hayes, Father Catitch and Byron Macdonald. 
Between them they show what a happy variety 
of rhythms may be employed in Italic script. 

The art and history of handwriting since the 
time of Charlemagne was admirably represented 
in the Oregon display. The exhibition was 
presented, after months of preparation, by one 
of the leading American scholars in the realm of 
calligraphy, Professor Lloyd J. Reynolds of 
Reed College, Oregon. 


modern 


French and Co.: Loan Exhibition 


TO celebrate moving into new quarters, French 
and Co., of New York, the well-known firm of 
art dealers, opened the season with a remarkable 
loan exhibition entitled ‘The Taste of Con- 
noisseurs’. A block-long penthouse has been 
built as the new home for the company at 978 
Madison Avenue, on top of Parke-Bernet’s 
auction galleries. Here a dozen rooms, and several 
galleries subdividable into another dozen rooms, 
were suitably set out with important art objects. 


Polychromed terracotta figure of Diana, dating 
about 470 B.C. and identified as belonging to the 
art of antique Latium, south of Etruria. City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. 
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Under the latest modern lighting the fine 
tapestries, paintings and furnishings looked very 
handsome. Light being a great decorator, the 
beauty of the pieces was doubly enhanced. 

Of the antiques and art objects on view, over 
1 hundred examples were objects which had 
passed through the hands of the firm and which 
were being lent for the occasion by museums 
and private collectors. Mrs. Jacques Balsan, 
Mrs. George F. Baker, Jr., Mrs. Mellon Bruce, 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford II, Governor and Mrs. 


Averell Harriman, Mr. J. Paul Getty, Judge 
Irwin Untermeyer, and Major and Mrs. 


Albert Warner were among the private lenders. 
The objects ranged from ancient Greek and 
Roman art to a latter-day Picasso bronze lent by 
the board chairman of the Museum of Modern 
Art, Nelson Rockefeller. 

Ifan explorer from Mars had wandered in, the 
voyager might have been told that the exhibition 
stood as an index of current fashions in the United 
States in the decorative arts. The man from Mars 
might also have been told that the quantity of 
small furniture on display bespoke an active 
social problem in the United States. Smaller 
houses, and smaller furniture to fit into them, 


have become an increasing American need since 
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(Above). Louis XVI ‘sécrétaire, 
making, in carved thuya wood with ‘bronze d 
wood plaques, the central floral motif in Sev: 
Kress Foundation to the Metropolit: eum 
and painted Louis XVI drop-front 

Madame Du Barry and incorporating h 
Foundation gift to the Metropolitan M: 
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an important example of French cabinet 
d’oré’ mounts and Wedg- 
es porcelain. Donated by the 
. (Right). 


made by Pasquier for 


World War II. For it was then that American 
factories, in an expanding economy, began to 
offer such high wages as to lure men and women 
from domestic service. Since then, gracious living 
in large establishments, even for those who can 
afford it, has become more and more difficult. 

French and English eighteenth-century styles 
were most in evidence in French’s exhibition. 
Gothic and Renaissance styles were represented; 
and there was a considerable showing of Chinese 
porcelains. From the Gothic period came a 
number of handsome tapestries. Among them 
was a French millefleur lent by the Toledo 
Museum; and a superb fifteenth-century Flemish 
(Arras) weaving, The Annunciation, reflecting 
the pious air, the intensity of feeling, and the 
extraordinary skill of the mediaeval craftsmen. 
This is the splendid tapestry given the Metro- 
politan Museum a few years ago by Mrs. Harold 
I. Pratt, in memory of her husband. 

Among the Italian Renaissance examples was 
a bronze paschal candlestick by Riccio of Padua, 
lent by the Cleveland Museum; a della Robbia 
tondo, The Adoration, lent by the Detroit Insti- 
tute; a number of paintings, and a group of 
cassoni richly carved in bold relief. 

From eighteenth-century France the rarities 


Finely carved 


trait. A further Kress 


included a resplendent Boulle desk originally 
made for Louis XV when Dauphin, and lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Richard. There was also a 
boat-shaped, silver-gilt tureen made by Germain 
in 1759, and presented by Louis XV to Catherine 
the Great. This was loaned by the Philadelphia 
Museum. Eighteenth-century English rarities 
were so numerous that one can mention but a 
few: a Queen Anne green lacquer cabinet lent by 
Edalji Dinsha; a set of carved and gilt dining 
chairs lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford II; a 
pair of early Georgian needle point settees (once 
at ‘Ordley Ends’) lent by Arthur V. Davis; and 
Reynolds’ superb painting, The Strawberry Girl, 
lent by Colonel and Mrs, Edgar Garbisch. 


Masculine Highboy 


OF Philadelphia Chippendale furniture, the 
foremost collection is owned by the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. To this pre-eminent collection 
has now been added a masterpiece of furniture: 
a finely carved mahogany highboy, the carved 
ornament of which includes, on the bottom 
drawer, a motif illustrating one of Aesop’s 
fables, The Fox and the Grapes. Made about 1760, 
this important example of American colonial 
craftsmanship comes down to us from the 
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ownership of General Sir William Howe, and 
the families of James Steele and Henry Green- 
ough. Mrs. Greenough has, in fact, presented it 
to the museum. 

Highboys—a chest of drawers mounted on an 
American type of commode (a lowboy)—are a 
form of furniture developed only in Colonial 
America. In Philadelphia during the fashion for 
Chippendale’s styles, these tall chests of drawers 
were often richly carved and ornamented. This 
particular example is so extensively decorated 
that the late authority, Hornor, found it unduly 
rich. As may be seen from the illustration, the 


ornament actually is not over-extensive. The 
carving of the quarter-columns, the cabriole 
legs, and the apron is quiet, in low relief, as is 
also the panel representing the fox and the 
grapes. The broken-arch pediment is free of 
elaboration (which often occurred), the folia- 
tion of the scrolls nicely restrained, the pierce car- 
ving of the frets simple, and the finials inornate. 
Hornor, in his Philadelphia Furniture, remarked 
that though museum curators described the 
Howe highboy as a masterpiece, he himself 
considered it heavy: de gustibus non est disputan- 
dum. The present writer is on the side of the 
curators in this instance. There are, to be sure, 
Philadelphia Chippendale highboys more deli- 
cately proportioned. The Howe example, 
however, is not ‘heavy’. Moreover it is sturdy 
and admirably well proportioned. It is a ‘mas- 
culine’ example of furniture craftsmanship. 


National Gallery of Art 


A PAINTING by Rubens and a marble bust of 
Diana by Houdon have been purchased by the 
United States National Gallery of Art. The funds 
for acquiring them were generously donated by 
Mrs. Syma Bushiel. 

The bust of Diana makes adequately clear 
that Houdon was a naturalist sculptor. In his 
imagined figures as in his lifelike portraits, he all 
but carried sculpture beyond the boundaries of 
art into the realm of nature. This Diana might 
be a speaking image of a lady who, as can be 
seen, happens to be wearing a hunting strap over 
her shoulder and a crescent moon in her hair, 
attributes of the goddess of the hunt. The work is 
in pale white Carrara marble, carved in grace- 
fully cut contours and smooth, highly finished 
surfaces. It is signed and dated 1778, though the 
artist had already exhibited it in the Salon of 
1777. Diana was a favourite subject with Houdon 
and in the course of his working life he produced 
a number of interpretations of the goddess. The 
present bust precedes by about two years the 
well-known full-length Diana once owned by 
Catherine the Great of Russia, and now in the 
late C. S$. Gulbenkian’s Paris collections. 

The Rubens picture, a salon-size panel, The 
Meeting of Abraham and Melchizedek, is a pre- 
liminary painting for one of a set of twenty 
tapestries commissioned about 1625 by the 
Infanta Isabella of Spain to celebrate the Triumph 
of the Eucharist. Eight antecedent sketches for 
these tapestries are in the Prado. The present 
painting is fully developed and ‘finished’ in 
every detail. Apparently it was the ‘modello,’ 
from Rubens’ own hand, a visualization pre- 
sented to the Infanta by way of indicating to her 
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(Left). A ninth-century Carolingian example of calligraphy was lent by Philip Hofer to the Calli- 
graphy Exhibition in Portland, Oregon. (Right). ‘St. George and the Dragon’, by Colin de Coter, 
circa 1475. Lent by Mrs. Alan Scaife, of Pittsburgh, to an exhibition, “The Taste of Connoisseurs’, 
held by French and Co., New York, at the inauguration of their new galleries. 


what she should expect in the finished tapestries 
as a whole. This picture, a well-known work by 
the greatest Flemish artist of the seventeenth 
century, is a welcome addition to the National 
Gallery. It will enrich and strengthen the Flem- 
ish section of the museum. 

In 1957 the Newark (N.J.) Museum presented 
a loan exhibition of major value to students and 
collectors of Americana: Early New Jersey 
Artists. This season Newark offered a parallel 
show: Early New Jersey Furniture. About a 
hundred examples were assembled, ranging in 
date from the 1690’s to early Victorian times. 
The variety was full scale—chairs, chests of 
drawers, cupboards, tables, sideboards, candle 
stands, and numerous other pieces. The loans 
were borrowed from museums and_ private 
collectors inside and outside New Jersey. A 
great deal of information and documentary 
evidence about early New Jersey furniture 
makers had also been gathered from historical 
societies. This valuable exhibition was organised 
and selected by the curator of decorative arts at 
the Newark Museum, Margaret White. 

Asa result of this first survey of old furniture 
made in New Jersey, local characteristics begin 
to be identifiable. Already it is now often possible 
to differentiate between New Jersey eighteenth- 
century slat-back chairs and examples made in 
other parts of the country. Indeed, slat-back 
chairs made in New Jersey across the century 
now often can be typed as north, central, or 
south Jersey examples. Many of the south Jersey 


chairs were found to bear distinctive characteris- 
tics indicating that they were made in one 
family for a hundred years by Maskell Ware 
(fl. 1790), his sons and grandsons. 

Again, an American Queen Anne feature 
originally ascribed to New Jersey by the late 
Wallace Nutting—the Spanish foot with a cuff 
or wrister carved in one piece with the leg—now 
seems confirmed as a New Jersey characteristic. 
When the cuff is applied as a moulding it is said 
to have been made elsewhere. The web foot was 
found to be chiefly used in south Jersey near the 
shores of Delaware Bay. Dressing tables, nowa- 
days called lowboys, which show table tops 
with incurved corners, an attractive feature, are 
now believed to be distinctive of New Jersey 
make. Individual characteristics in New Jersey 
furniture all but disappeared in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, after Chippendale 
came into fashion. Householders and furniture 
makers had become less isolated than before: 
and with the increase in travel, for example, 
New Jersey furniture makers gave up their 
regional characteristics for the urban influences 
of nearby Philadelphia and New York. 

Some of the earliest furniture in the exhibition 
showed Dutch influence, the Dutch having 
scattered into New Jersey in the seventeenth 
century after colonising in New York and along 
the Hudson river. All in all, however, most of 
the furniture on display showed the inspiration 
of English models and designs, the English hav- 
ing overthrown the New Jersey Dutch in 1682. 


The American section of the next issue of The Connoisseur will 
contain an illustrated feature on some of the important illumin- 
ated manuscripts in the Exhibition ‘Manuscripts from the 
William S. Glazier Collection’ to be held at the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. Mr. Glazier has a distinguished collection of 
illuminated manuscripts, about forty of which will be displayed, 
together with ten single leaves. In addition, several manuscripts 
which Mr. Glazier has given to the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
or which he has generously helped them to acquire, will also be 
on view. 


(Below). Philadelphia Chippendale highboy in carved mahogany, the 
panel on the bottom drawer illustrating Aesop’s fable, “The Fox and the 
Grapes’. Philadelphia Museum of Art. See story ‘Masculine Highboy’. 


(Above). Carrara marble bust of Diana, by 
Houdon, dated 1778, a recent purchase by the 
U.S. National Gallery of Art, Washington. 


(Below). Early New Jersey wainscot chair, its 

carving including a thistle and the date 1695. 

Made by a Scottish ‘joyner’, Robert Rhea, who ~ 
emigrated to America. See story ‘National 

Gallery of Art’. 
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(Left) An important Pair of Chippendale armchairs in 
the Chinese taste. Circa 1755. See plate xxvii Thomas 
Chippendale’s The Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director. 


(Below) A fine Hepplewhite mahogany centre writing 
table with its original gilt handles. Circa 1780. The top 
measures 57 inches long and 30 inches deep. 
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